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CHRISTMAS IN SONG: 
Members of the junior choir 
of the First Parish Church 
(Unitarian), Lexington, Mass., 
in their new crimson cassocks, 
sing at the children’s Sunday 
morning worship service. 


For a revealing portrait 
of a great man and 
his message, read 


JOHN 
HAYNES 
HOLMES’ 


new book 


MY 
GANDHI 


“A warm and personal book... Dr. 
Holmes understands the pivotal 
quality of Gandhi’s character and 
the significance of his appearance at 
a critical moment in human history. 
A notable contribution to the grow- 
ing list of books about Mahatma 
Gandhi.”—Perart S, Buck. 


Here is the ideal fitting of subject 
and writer—the great man of destiny 
seen in his true perspective by his 
American discoverer and lifetime 
admirer. : 


My Gandhi is deeply moving per- 
sonal testimony to what such a life 
has meant to one of America’s great 
liberal clergymen. Reacting with 
shock and horror to the disaster of 
World War I, Dr. Holmes describes 
the great delight of his discovery at 
last of a man who actually practiced 
in that awful time Jesus’ injunction 
to return good for evil. 


Here is an evaluation also of what 
Gandhi’s life means to our world, 
written five years after his martyr- 
dom yet at enough distance in time 
to give it historical and spiritual 
perspective. $2.75 


At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS e New York 16 
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Books and Ideas 


Forthright indictment of demagogues; 
“a necessary book. to read” 


THE URGE TO. PERSECUTE. By A. 
Powell Davies. Boston: Beacon Press. 
Seif d: 


As I write, the House Un-American 
Activities Committee has just scandalized 
the nation by subpoenaing Harry S. Tru- 
man. This may be the turning point that 
many have longed for. Perhaps now the 
American people will recover from their 
current hysteria and reassert their essential 
democracy. If they do it will be due in 
large part to the courageous voices that 
have spoken out against the demagoguery 
of Dies, Thomas, Velde, McCarthy and 
others. One of these voices is that of 
A. Powell Davies, who has come out with 
one of the most forthright indictments to 
appear in print. 

The Urge To Persecute begins with a 
sober assessment of the climate of fear in 
which the poison ivy of McCarthyism has 
flourished. He sees a people who through 
fear and fantasy’ have lost sight of their 
own democratic idealism. There is a brief 
but careful analysis of the psychological 
motivations of American Communists 
which leads Davies to establish that com- 
munist and demagogue are Freudian twins. 
[See page 19.] 

The book goes on to show the terrifying 
extent of the damage done by the Persecu- 
tors: the innocent lives broken, the spread 
of mediocrity and conformity, the loss of 
face and consequent Joss of leadership in 
world affairs. 

Davies then proceeds with a considera- 
tion of American motivations, denouncing 
the self interest of the “realists” as inade- 
quate and Un-American. Only spiritual 
motives beginning with faith in Man and 
including the democratic idealism of Jef- 
ferson and Lincoln can lead us to greatness. 

In his concluding chapters Davies gives 
us so inspiring a condemnation of the 
Persecutors that I must quote it: 

“To defeat Communism, we need our 
spiritual inheritance. These men disdain 
it. To defeat Communism, we need the 
unity our Fathers gave us. These men are 
sowers of dissension. To defeat Com- 
munism, we must uphold traditional 
American principles. These men betray 
them. To defeat Communism, we must 
advance democracy. These men reverse 
its progress. To defeat Communism, we 
must uphold our moral standards. These 
men ignore them. To defeat Communism, 
we must be just and righteous, among 
ourselves and in the world at large. 
These men frustrate this aim. To defeat 
Communism, we must have courage. 


These men are making cowards of their 

fellow-citizens. To defeat Communism, 

we must hold high our faith in freedom. 

These men are tyrannous. And finally, 
. to defeat Communism, we must be 

spiritually superior to it. These men 

degrade the soul.” 

I have some reservations about Davies’ 
theory of good and evil and his psycho- 
logical basis of Communism. I certainly 
cannot agree with his Pauline interpretation 
of man’s struggle as lying between his rea- 
son and humane qualities (the spirit) and 
his animal nature (the flesh). Man has vir- 
tually abandoned his animal or instinctual 
nature. His evil is fully human; his irra- 
tional behavior is not a retrogression to 
animality but a sophisticated rebellion. 

But the main thesis of this book is too 
important to allow such minor discussion to 
intrude. You and your friends will find this 
an absorbing, inspiring, yes, even a neces- 
sary book to read. Get it now! 

WILLIAM P. JENKINS. 


Key thinkers—a spirited, 
personal approach 


REBEL THOUGHT. By Herbert Faulk- 

ner West. Boston: Beacon Press. $3.75. 

Rebel Thought is a spirited approach to 
the key thinkers who revolutionized man’s 
thought. West believes that “all important 
and fundamental questions concerning 
homo sapiens reduce themselves ultimately 
to religious or philosophical ones.” Although 
not all solutions proposed by thinkers of 
the past are relevant to today’s needs and 
problems, these ideas are the soundest 
criteria we have. 

This book, like any single book which 
attempts to survey all key philosophers, 
is uneven in value. West’s treatment of Lu- 
cretius, Montaigne, Bruno, Rousseau, and 
Darwin is excellent; his treatment of others, 
such as Jesus, Marx, Tolstoy, James and 
Dewey, seems either incomplete or overly- 
partisan. The greatest value of this book, 
making it more important than similar 
works, such as Durant’s Story of Philosophy, 
is that it is personal. West relates the strug- 
gles of great thinkers to his own. This 
esteemed professor of comparative literature 
has produced a meaningful personal docu- 
ment, a work highly commendable despite 


its bias. a 
_ ARTHUR W. Rune 
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books and ideas 


Epic of a Unitarian ‘saint’; viciously 
attacked, he fought back—and won 


UNTIL VICTORY: Horace Mann and 
Mary Peabody. By Louise Hall Tharp. 
Boston: Little, Brown. $5. 


This is a book which every liberal ought 
to have in his library. The writing is ex- 
quisitely sensitive, the research thorough, 
the documentation complete, and the sub- 
ject heroic: it is a chapter in man’s struggle 
for human liberty seen in terms of the life 
of a spiritual giant. 

If Horace Mann was not a saint, he will 
do until a saint comes along. He sold his 
law library to make the living quarters 
more comfortable for the students at the 
normal school in Lexington; he went into 
debt to pay for the education of his nieces 
and nephews; he put hundreds of dollars 
(which he could not afford) into the Bridge- 
water normal school when the money pro- 
vided by Massachusetts turned out to be 
insufficient. (“I live by tapping my own 
veins and sucking my own blood.”) 

Mann became the first president of Anti- 
och on the verbal promise of $3000 per 
year; this was dropped to $2000; and that 
went down to $1500—“when and if paid.” 
He refused the presidency of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa and of North-western Chris- 
tian University in 1858, and instead signed 
notes for more money for Antioch, plead- 
ing with his financial advisor, Sam Downer: 
“T suppose you will call me a fool . . . but it 
really was a question whether this one 
liberal Institution in the midst of a world 
of intolerance . . . should be sacrificed or 
I should be. I chose the latter.” 

Two especial characteristics emerge from 
this study: Mann was a prophet, and Mann 
had a genuine sense of humor. Mann the 
prophet was eloquent: “Men wait until 
the tide of evil rises and desolates the land, 
again and again, before they will erect bar- 
riers against the deluge. Men will not hear 
the wind; they wait for the whirlwind. Men 
will not take warning from the cloud, they 
wait for the tempest. . . . Republics, one 
after another—a splendid yet mournful 
train—have emerged into being; they have 
risen to greatness, and surrounding nations 
have sought protection beneath the shelter 
of their power; but they have perished 
through a want of intelligence and virtue 
in the masses of the people. They have been 
delivered over to anarchy and thence to 
despotism; and because they would not 
obey their own laws, they have been held 
in bondage to the law of tyrants. One after 


Horace Mann 


another, they have been blotted from the 
page of existence, and the descendants of 
a renowned and noble ancestry have been 
made bond-men and bond-women. . . . Has 
a sufficient number of these victim-nations 
been sacrificed, or must ours be added to the 
tragic list?” 

But it was Mann’s sense of humor that 
saved him, though you would never guess it 
from the stern, robed figure on the State 
House lawn in Boston. From law school at 
Litchfield he once wrote, “Here the most com- 
mon thing imaginable is to rise from your 
knees at prayer to cheat a man out of two 
pence.” And he gave his blessing to the 
new scHool system in New York: “Unlike 
Massachusetts, they have been exempted 
from the immense labor of boasting about 
their ancestors, and have more time to 
devote to posterity.” He could even laugh 
at himself—on a lecture tour in 1852 he 
said, “It helps my dyspepsia to deliver Ly- 
ceum lectures. It cures flatulence by get- 
ting the wind off my stomach.” 

Horace Mann stood for inexpensive col- 
lege education, complete religious freedom, 
the honor system, free public schools for 
all, racial equality, and religious education 
without fear. He was viciously attacked. 
He fought back. This is a book of Unitarian 
history—Channing, Parker, The Christian 
Register (“But the subject was so touchy 
that the daily press kept quiet about it and 
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only the Christian Register told the story’), 
Jared Sparks, Edward Everett, Henry Whit- 
ney Bellows, Rufus Phineas Stebbins. Mrs. 
Tharp has done a superior job. 

EDWARD DARLING 
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THE BOOKSHELF: 


Problems of hunger, refugees 


Because of my interest in a six-hundred- 
plus page book published by Beacon Press 
not so many months ago, I almost over- 
looked the deadline for the December Book- 
shelf! Whether this interest was the result 
of having read the previously published 
“Studies in Church and State” or in spite 
of that fact, you may be the judge. In either 
case, I experienced a reaction toward the 
scholarship displayed by the author, Attor- 
ney Leo Pfeffer, similar to that of Oliver 
Goldsmith’s toward the learning of the 
schoolmaster of “Sweet Auburn, loveliest 
village of the plain.” 

Inasmuch as this magnificent production 
may be said to contain three books in one, 
Church, State, and Freedom at $10 is a real 
bargain. Never was more information upon 
a vital subject packed between two covers! 
Part One not only summarizes the relation- 
ship between Church and State in other 
countries, but it contains a history of the 
Colonial Period in America which led to 
the birth of the principle of religious free- 
dom and separation of church and state basic 
to our history as a nation. We find therein 
data on Court decisions of all important 
cases involving religious freedom, dating 
from early nineteenth century. 

The whole problem of state aid to educa- 
tion, the public school and religious educa- 
tion, the released time experiment, and the 
effort in various states to infiltrate the paro- 
chial schools into the public school system 
in order that they may receive state and fed- 
eral monies, is presented in Part Two: “ 
no law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion .. .” Part Three: “. . . or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof . . .” continues 
with a discussion of Freedom and the Com- 
mon Defense, Freedom and Domestic Tran- 
quillity, and Freedom and the General Wel- 
fare, which brings it into the field of in- 
dividual cases, such as adoptions. As in Part 
One, case histories and Court decisions are 
fully presented throughout, including full 
data in which you may be especially inter- 
ested, relative to the story, censorship, and 
Court decision involved in the showing of 
the Italian film “The Miracle.” 


An ‘actively vexing’ problem 


This is a book (as the reviewers say) for 
educators, for lawyers, and for historians. I 
will add that this is a book for every citizen 
who wishes to be intelligently informed 
upon one of the most actively vexing prob- 
lems of our day. You have a duty to make 
sure that it is acquired by your local public 
library so that it may be available not only 
for reference but for general circulation. 

Last August, at about the time we were 
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sending propaganda food to East Berlin— 
which was certainly not the locale of the 


world’s most serious hunger—I read Mrs. - 


Roosevelt’s account of her visit to India: 
India and the Awakening East (Harper). 
On her way to Pakistan and India, she 
made brief stopovers among the Arab peo- 
ples and also in Israel, a combination not 
ordinarily permitted by the Arab countries 
for any traveler today. In the refugee camps 
on the outskirts of Lebanon, Syria, and Jor- 
dan, she met this problem of hunger head- 
on. As a delegate to UNESCO, she had heard 
representatives of the Middle East and Far 
Eastern countries say that we did not care 
what happened to the children of Asia; we 
were only interested in saving the white 
children of Europe. It seemed to me as I[ 
read that we could have proved otherwise, 
or at least made a gesture, by sending that 
surplus food to the Arab refugees to feed 
the children who are being taught, unrea- 
sonably, to hate this country as partly 
responsible for their plight. By so doing we 
could have built greatly needed goodwill in 
that part of the world, and saved many 
starving children. 


"Memories are short’ 


Mrs. Roosevelt says of their attitude to- 
ward us, “Memories are short when people 
suffer, and today most of the people in the 
camps, thinking only of what they have lost, 
put the blame for their wretched plight 
on Israel and the United States rather than 
on their own leaders [who encouraged their 
flight] and the British [who furnished trans- 
portation].” She points out that Moslems 
who remained in Israel live there peacefully 
and unharmed. . 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s account of her unprece- 


“What a wonderful sermon!” Everything 
he said applied to somebody I know.” 
(Toronto Newsletter) 


dented opportunity to visit many places in 
Pakistan and especially in every part of In- 
dia, is fascinating reading. However, I have 
referred to her book here principally to in- 
troduce another. Hence I urge that you read 
her opening chapters on the situation dis- 
cussed above before reading War’s Uncon- 
quered Children Speak (Beacon Press, 
$3.50) in order to have the political back- 
ground. This book by Alice Cobb, a trained 
social worker, was sponsored by the Divi- 
sion of Education of the A.U.A., with the 
cooperation of a long list of agencies en- 
gaged in service to children in foreign lands 
—including, of course, the Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee. Mrs. Sophia Fahs, who wrote 
an introduction, hopes that it will be read 
by young people as well as adults. “Adoles- 
cents .. . see all kinds of dreadful things in 
movies—why not bring them to grips with 
real people?” one reviewer suggests in rec- 
ommending the book for high school and 
other groups. 


Contacts and conversations 


Miss Cobb recounts stories of her con- 
tacts and conversations with refugee chil- 
dren in the Arab countries (cared for by 
the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
to Palestine Refugees), in Greece and Italy 
(where the Congregational Christian Serv- 
ice Committee is doing work comparable 
to the U.S.C.), in France (the Spanish 
children cared for by the U.S.C. at St. 
Goin), in Germany, and in Lapland, Fin- 
land. 

The stories from Germany are of the chil- 
dren at the “Lithuanian School of February 
Sixteenth” where they were glad to have an 
opportunity to “help an American” during a 
week’s illness there, and of the “brown 
babies” left as a German problem by the 
American Army of occupation. You must 
read about Mrs. Kathy Progel who, curi- 
ously, because of her desire to perform a 
really Christian service in caring for the 
“brown babies,” was dismissed from a social 
service job and held to be unemployable. 
Her only help in this work has come from the 
“boxes and bundles of clothing and toys” 
(and perhaps occasional CARE packages) 
received from the U.S.C. 

The visit to Lapland makes a charming 
story; the spirit of the people is an in- 
spiration. This country which was devas- 
tated by the Germans has been rebuilt and 
replanted. How could they afford this build- 
ing program? The Governor had an answer: 

“There will be a future for our people. 
We build. What we build today may be 
burned tomorrow. We plant. Tomorrow our 
forests may be burned. It has happened be- 
fore. But if our building and our planting 
are burned, we will build and plant again. 
We are not afraid of war, or invading ar- 
mies. We do not spend the little money we 
have in preparing for war, as you spend 
your vast sums of money for that purpose 
in America. . . . Our only defense is to keep 
from having enemies if we can... .” 

LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 


A chemist’s approach to the 


study of man—‘unorthodox’ 

THE STUDY OF HUMAN NA- 

TURE. By David Lindsay Watson. Yel- 

low Springs (Ohio): Antioch Press. 

$3.50. 

This is a quite remarkable book. It is 
unusual in many ways. First, there is a 
prefatory declaration of faith in the book 
by the publisher. Second, the book is writ- 
ten by a man who took his degrees in physi- 
cal chemistry. Third, the content is very un- 
orthodox indeed. 

In 1938 Dr. Watson published a highly 
original work entitled Scientists Are Human 
(Watts, London). Since then he has pub- 
lished various articles in a number of sci- 
entific magazines. We gather that the pres- 
ent volume was completed in 1941, but lan- 
guished for a publisher ’till now. This is 
readily understandable, for what Dr. Wat- 
son says in this book is that we shall never 
get anywhere with the understanding of hu- 
man nature if we continue to pursue the 
scientific methods which are at present in 
vogue. This is something of an overstate- 
ment, but on the whole, Dr. Watson makes 
the point well. 

Dr. Watson focuses his attention upon 
the social sciences, and his main conclusion 
is that no matter what scientific methods 
we may use in the social or other sciences 
for the better understanding of human na- 
ture, and no matter how much relevant 
knowledge we may accumulate, unless we, 
the investigators, learn to understand our- 
selves as human beings, we shall not, in 
fact, achieve our goals. “The letter killeth, 
the spirit giveth light.” The caliber and tal- 
ents, the humanity and understanding of the 
investigator are of more significance, argues 
Dr. Watson, than the “methods” that are so 
often attributed to him. Too assiduous spe- 
cialization in the study of humanity is mis- 
leading and dangerous, because it is so often 
fragmentary, atomistic, and partitive. 

“You will learn most,” writes the author, 
“by reflecting on your own personal expe- 
riences of men and of yourself. You must 
draw your own conclusions without being 
distracted by the books or the professors.” 
This is a little extreme, but again, Dr. Wat- 
son has a point. His point is to turn the 
reader inward upon himself so that through 
greater understanding of himself he may 
the better come to understand others. 

Throughout the book Dr. Watson pays 
tribute to the great wisdom of Jesus as the 
profoundest of all the students of human 
nature. I wish all students of human nature 
would read this book. 

ASHLEY MONTAGU 
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U.S. needs ‘mouthpiece’ 


to explain policies 
TRUTH IS OUR WEAPON. By Ed- 
ward W. Barrett. New York: Funk and 
Wagnalls, $4. 


While the United States is attempting to 
lay the basis of a peaceful, stable world, 
Communist spokesmen are engaged in a 
desperate drive to convince mankind that 
the U.S. is committed to global conquest. 
Anyone who surveys Communist propa- 
ganda witnesses the tireless campaign to 
impugn every motive and condemn every 
act as the machination of a sinister regime. 

Fortunately, Communist propaganda, like 
the frenetic claims of Senator McCarthy, is 
generally so exaggerated that even Com- 
munism’s natural allies are driven to revul- 
sion. However, to peoples who have suf- 
fered greatly from war and privation, these 
Communist charges seem more plausible. 

The necessity of providing the U.S. with 
a mouthpiece to interpret its acts to the 
world is one which Americans have tradi- 
tionally resisted. This attitude of aversion, 
growing out of legitimate distrust of govern- 
ment and the conviction that our actions 
and intentions should speak for themselves, 
fails to answer the special problems created 
by the conscious, continuous abuse which 
the U.S. receives from Communist agitators. 
We are historically unprepared for this type 
of aggression. 

The struggle for the “Voice of America” 
is told by one of its leading exponents. 
Edward Barrett, who succeeded Robert Sher- 
wood in the war-time Office of War Infor- 
mation and later served as Assistant Secre- 
tary of State in charge of the government’s 
propaganda program, here traces the de- 
velopment of the program, its early blunders 
and failings, its difficulties in the hands of 
an often indifferent or hostile Congress, and 
its legitimate claims of success. The case 
for an expanded “Voice” as an instrument 
for peace and freedom is ably argued from 
a wealth of documented fact. 

EDWARD ERICSON 


‘Hoax’ exposed—little 


communism left in Russia 

STALIN’S HOAX ON THE COM- 

MUNISTS. By Ernest S. Pisko. Boston: 

Beacon Press. 50¢. 

Intelligent Americans are aware, but 
probably only vaguely, of the degree to 
which the Stalinist regime in Russia has re- 
pudiated Marxism. Actually that repudia- 
tion has been almost complete; there is re- 
markably little communism left in the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. Pisko documents this important the- 
sis in the recently-published booklet, Stalin’s 
Hoax on the Communists, reprinted from a 
series of sixteen articles appearing last year 
in the Christian Science Monitor. Because 


the material was originally written for news- 
paper consumption, there is some unneces- 
sary repetition, which is mildly annoying to 
the reader who takes it at a sitting. One 
wishes for a little judicious editing. But this 
criticism is minor compared with the fact 
that the author has gathered here much 
valuable information to clarify the way in 
which Stalin not only hoaxed the commu- 
nists, but the entire world. 

Communism, as preached by Marx and 
Engels, and Lenin, is one thing; Sovietism, 
or Stalinism, quite another. The former, the 
author believes, is clearly “an outmoded and 
unworkable theory,” unworkable even a cen- 
tury ago “on account of its inner contradic- 
tion between total freedom and total organi- 
zation,” and vastly more unworkable in our 
own technological age. But because it urged 
equality, internationalism, fraternity, free- 
dom, it has had certain idealistic appeal. 
Many persons have seen the Soviet Union 
through a rosy mist because here, they er- 
roneously believed, Communist ideals were 
in process of being established. 

Because it is vital that free men under- 
stand both Communism and Sovietism, and 
do not confuse them, this booklet is to be 
recommended. It will make crystal clear a 
distinction that must not be forgotten. 

ARTHUR FOOTE 


Poems of a hymn-writer 
SONGS OF A _ LIFETIME. By 
Marion Franklin Ham. _ Boston: 
Beacon Press. $1.50. 


As long ago as 1890, Dr. Ham published 
a small volume of poems. entitled “The 
Golden Shuttle,” which ran to four editions. 
In 1911 he was invited to submit hymns for 
the New Hymn and Tune Book, then in 
preparation, and since that time, Dr. Ham 
has written more than a score of fine 
hymns, which have brought him the repu- 
tation of being one of the most distinguished 
of living American hymn-writers. 

The small volume now published by the 
Beacon Press contains a selection of the 
secular poems of his youth. They are tender 
and gracious in their love of natural beauty; 
some of them are deeply thoughtful; all 
are phrased with genuine poetic craftsman- 
ship. But it is upon his hymns, nine of 
which are included in Hymns of the Spirit, 
that his fame chiefly rests, and hymn lovers 
and editors of future hymn-books will be 
grateful to him for assembling them in the 
second half of this book. Most of them are 
in the mystic vein which has characterized 
one strain of Unitarian hymnody, but some 
of them strike a noble note of high patriot- 
ism, and one is the splendid hymn for 
United Nations’ Sunday, “Freedom, Thy 
Holy Light.” 

We have indeed cause to be thankful that 
Dr. Ham, in his advanced age, has given us 
this precious little volume. 

HENRY WILDER FOOTE 
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Open Forum 


Roy book ‘a distressing experience’: 
emotionalism, inexperience charged 


To Register readers: 

For the most part I have long been proud 
of the books for adults published by our 
Beacon Press. It is, therefore, a cause for 
personal distress that I find myself in the 
minority regarding The Apostles of Discord 
by Ralph Lord Roy. 

First of all the very name of the book of- 
fends one’s sense of fair play. The reader 
knows in advance that all the persons and 
groups described are under the author’s con- 
demnation. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to remind read- 
ets of the Register that in the author’s own 
~words the book “is a survey of groups and 
individuals—most of them on the fringes of 
Protestantism—who promote hate and dis- 
ruption.” He characterizes them as “Prot- 
estant malcontents,” those “that seek to cor- 
rupt the Protestant faith.” This body of 
condemned leaders is divided into two 
classes, those in “the ministry of hate” and 
those in “the ministry of disruption.” The 
former are characterized as “the Protestant 
underworld.” 

In this list. of the ministers of hate, Mr. 
Roy first describes the pro-MacArthur Chris- 
tian Nationalists who attempted to defeat 
the election of Eisenhower by using the fan- 
tastic charge that he was “pro-Communist.” 
The author then gives a number of pages to 
Gerald Winrod and Gerald L. K. Smith and 
their followers. Next come the group who 
equate God’s Chosen people with “White 
Gentile Christians,” and two other groups— 
one of “Negro Haters” and the other of 
“Jew Haters.” Finally, the last of these hate- 
mongers are the anti-Catholics. 


‘Emotionally charged title’ 


In the second section of the book, dealing 
with “The Ministry of Disruption,” the au- 
thor gathers up for judgment those who 
sabotaged co-operation within denomina- 
tions and in the development of the National 
and World Councils of Churches. He de- 
scribes also others who have disturbed the 
peace, by their efforts either on the right or 
the left in relation to “the social gospel.” A 
smal, group of libertarians is included who 
advocate laissez faire economics. Under the 
emotionally charged title “The Hammer and 
Sickle Behind the Cross,” he deals with a 
number of men especially prominent ia “So- 
cial Actic..” organizations, concerned with 
Jarger economic justice and inter-racial fair- 
play in our society. Mr. Roy writes that 
this group of “Protestant apologists for the 
Soviet Union continue to exploit their re- 
ligious faith to advance the cause cr world 
communism” (p. 283). The boc hus passes 
judgment on a strange and motley company 
of offenders, ranging all the way from those 
whom many would regard as psychologically 
out of mental balance to a roster of promi- 
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nent ministers and writers who are widely 
respected and revered. 

To me the reading of this book has been 
a distressing experience. First, because of 
the very nature and poorly organized mass 
of the data presented. It was as if I were 
watching at the bedside of a dangerously 
sick Christianity, feverishly struggling for 
Vitality, trying to be articulate, but for the 
most part falling short in incoherent con- 
fusion—with the doctor standing by scolding 
the patient for being so sick. My anxiety 
was strengthened by my realization that 
some of the conflicts portrayed do not seem 
to be on the fringes of Christian church life, 
but close to its very heart. 

A second reason for my distress is the 
author’s superficial treatment of his subject. 
He arouses anxieties and hostilities without 
helping the reader to understand the true 
nature of the dangers. He makes no attempt 
to give the genesis of the movements he de- 
plores, or to explain the psychological or 
sociological factors, or to show what in 
Christianity has given impetus to these 
drives. Mr. Roy explains that such an analy- 
sis would require a second book. Although 
we can appreciate the difficulties he faced, 
the fact remains that by evading these deeper 
issues he has lost his opportunity to write a 
really constructive book, and instead he has 
produced merely a “Controversial” book, 
which is likely to increase hostilities rather 
than to bring about the understanding and 
empathy needed for allaying them. 


What basic harmony? 


The author assumes that there is some 
“basic harmony” to be found in the Prot- 
estant churches as a whole, and that these 
men and women have been creating discords 
in this harmony. But the question—what is 
this basic harmony? This he evades on the 
ground that he decided to “avoid theological 
issues.” In reality, however, all the conflicts 
he portrays have had their roots in the 
Christian story of salvation. Every one of 
these “Apostles of Discord” has played some 
dominant theological note which he believes 
he has taken right out of the Christian faith. 
When a discord is played, how can you pick 
out the offending note unless you know what 
chord should be played? Is it not possible 
that some of these men have been trying to 
find a new harmony? Or perhaps the playing 
of a discord is necessary and even desirable 
in making great music. 

I was disturbed also because of the emo- 
tional coloring that pervades the author’s 
treatment of his cases. I was reminded again 
and again of the type of reporting to which 
the daily press has accustomed us. In fact 
Mr. Roy states that one of his chief sources 
of information was an extensive file of the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers (a rather du- 


bious source of accurate data). He has also 
developed the deplorable skill of stating 
rumor and unproved accusations as if they 
were facts, by leaving them unchallenged, 
and of presenting irrelevant items as if they 
were relevant. 


On re-reading the chapter entitled “The 
Hammer and Sickle Behind the Cross,” I 
was impressed by the vagueness and empti- 
ness of the charges. These men promoted 
the cause of peace. They opposed the war in 


- Korea. (Communists have done the same.) 


These men belonged to organizations once 
listed by the Attorney General as “subver- 
sive” (in most cases without due process of 
law for the accused party). They spoke at 
so-called “Communist front” meetings or 
wrote for leftist magazines. 


‘A common prejudice’ 


Mr. Roy himself seems to be the victim 
of a common prejudice which I think is 
poisoning our life today, namely, that all 
phases of the ideology of Communism are 
“demonic,” and that any one advocating any 
one of these tenets is therefore a dangerous 
person. This prejudice leads to two undemo- 
cratic corollaries, which the author unfor- 
tunately makes much use of, namely, “guilt 
by association” and “guilt by common ob- 
jects 


In the chapter of these left-wing social 
liberals, Mr. Roy presents a list of notable 
ministers and writers: Rev. J. Howard 
Melish and his son, Dr. Willard Uphaus, 
Rev. Kenneth Ripley Forbes, Dr. Guy 
Emery Shipler, Dr. William B. Spofford, 
Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, Dr. Harry 
Ward, Rev. Jack McMichael, Dr. Jerome 
Davis, Rev. John W. Darr, Jr., Rev. Dryden 
L. Phelps. I submit that it is a slander to 
characterize these men as being those “who 
twist Christianity’s cardinal doctrine of love 
to lure people into support of the demonic 
doctrines of Communism.” Some of them 
have for a longer time than Mr. Roy has 
lived been struggling to awaken our society 
to the practical implications of a more 
Christian democracy. I would expect every 
one of them to feel that Dr. John Mackay, 
President of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, had expressed their own sentiments 
when he said: “I have never supported any 
cause which on its own merits was un- 
worthy of support by an _ independent 
Christian citizen of this country who is 
sensitive to a human situation.” 


Mr. Roy is a brilliant and. promising 
young theological student, just three years 
out of college, without a B.D. degree and 
still studying for his doctorate. In Methodist 
parlance he is an “ordained deacon.” He 
has not yet known the experience of being 
the pastor of a church except as a student 
minister. His master’s thesis, out of which 
this book grew, when he first submitted it to 
the Beacon Press, did not contain any con- 
sideration of the left-wing social prophets 
of our day. From personal conversation 
with both Dr. John Bennett and Mr. Roy 
himself, I have learned that the enlarg- 
ing of the thesis to include this group was 
done at the urging of the Beacon Press 
staff, in spite of Dr. Bennett’s protest against 
this inclusion, even though he finally yielded 
and gave his consent. Apparently it was 
reasoned that by condemning all non-con- 
formers—both those on the right and those ~ 


on the left—the book would be made ob- 
jective and fair! 


Rare wisdom needed 


It seems to me unfortunate for Mr. Roy 
himself that while so inexperienced he 
should have been encouraged to go into 
print on so difficult a subject, dealing with 
issues that are deeply buried in tense emo- 
tions and for the understanding of which he 
has not yet secured the needed theological 
education. To treat justly the many living 
and prominent leaders he has named would 
require the rare wisdom of a man of mature 
and wide experience. Mr. Roy is too promis- 
ing a young man to be catalogued publically 
as a noted judge of Christian leadership. 

It is also unfortunate for the good name 
of Union Theological Seminary that it 
should have sponsored this publication, in 
which some of its honored alumni and 
former students,—and especially Dr. Harry 
Ward, who for more than a score of years 
was its dynamic and influential pofessor 
of Christian Ethics—have been so maligned 
through innuendo and careless pronounce. 
ment. 

As a liberal myself I felt the deepest 
dismay in learning that the staff of the 
Beacon Press and its Advisory Editors 
should have regarded this book as a valu- 
able interpretation of the meaning of liberal 
religion. Which among us is mistaken only 
time will reveal. But the success of a book 
can not be truly judged by its sales. This 
one is fast becoming a best seller. Cam- 
paigns of condemnation are popular to- 
day, but it is sad to see our liberal fellow- 
ship following this popular line—sopHIA 
LYON FAHS, New York City. 


In rebuttal— 


Sincerity of pro-communists 


does not excuse harm done 
To Register Readers: 


The plight of an author who attempts 
to tread a broad middle way is not an en- 
viable one. Many readers may recall that 
in the November Register I was challenged 
to defend my position against the vigorous 
objections of those who had expressed dis- 
approval of my treatment of the extreme 
right in Apostles of Discord (Chapter 12, 
“God and the ‘Libertarians’ ”). Now, Mrs. 
Fahs, respected and beloved not alone by 
Unitarians but by Americans everywhere, 
takes fervid exception to the book’s efforts 
to dispel the widespread confusion on the 
question of pro-Sovietism in the Protestant 
churches. 


Preliminary points 


Three important points should be reit- 
erated before any comment is made on the 
precise issue raised by Mrs. Fahs’ protest. 
Each of these was emphasized in Apostles 
of Discord and will: be already familiar to 
those who have read it: 

(1) The inclusion of an individual in the 
book must not be interpreted in any way 
whatever (unless otherwise noted) as in- 
volving a “moral judgment” against that 
person. As noted in the Preface, and again 
_ in the Introduction, many of the ideologies 


and organizations under discussion in 
Apostles of Discord have been able to at- 
tract numerous kindly and sincere people. 

(2) To challenge the views of anyone 
does not imply a desire to witness a denial 
of his right of free expression, however un- 
savory these views may be. “The civil liber- 
ties of proponents of unpopular doctrines 
must be carefully protected.” (p. 7) Again, 
“the free pulpit must be preserved, even at 
the risk of its exploitation.” (p. 283) 

(3) Apostles of Discord makes no pre- 
tense of being definitive. As Mrs. Fahs sug- 
gests, it has many severe limitations. Its 
chief purpose is to meet, in part, the great 
need for a survey of the wide variety of 
forces on the fringes of Protestantism that, 
in the name of religion, promote anti-Semi- 
tism, white supremacy, unreasoned anti- 
Catholicism, right-wing extremism, pro- 
communism, and other detrimental biases, 
injustices, and antagonisms. Many other 
studies should be made in this important 
field of research. 


‘I cannot apologize’ 

With these three points restated, there 
actually is little left to say. Chapter II 
speaks for itself. Certainly, I cannot apolo- 
gize for being critical of that small group 
of Protestant clergymen who have demon- 
strated again and again their unwillingness 
to accept the gigantic proportions of the 
Communist hoax. However admirable her 
intentions, however honorable her goals, I 
believe that Mrs. Fahs is sadly in error 
when she seeks to excuse them on the 
grounds that they are earnest devotees of 
international understanding and peace. We 
can acknowledge the idealism, the sincerity, 
and the dedication that characterizes these 
“notable ministers and writers.” We can 
struggle for their right to propagate their 
views, aS antagonistic as these views are 
to the principles of democracy and of 
religious faith alike. We cannot, however, 
smile upon their persistent inability to 
recognize communist totalitarianism for 
what it is. Because of this inability, these 
men have inflicted immeasurable injury 
upon the legitimate social concern of the 
churches.—RALPH L. RoY, New York City. 


Ardor for accuracy 


labeled ‘empty words’ 
To the Register: 


I wish to protest the plan and spirit of a 
recent book from the Beacon Press which I 
feel should be carefully scrutinized by all 
men and women to whom the freedom of 
conscience is more precious than the out- 
ward forms of religion or the current ten- 
sion-ridden political climate of opinion. 

Ralph Roy’s Apostles of Discord*, or the 
“Protestant Underworld” (to use a subtitle 
which appears to have been regretfully dis- 
carded), is elaborately surrounded with pious 
doubts that such a task can avoid injustice 
and with conspicuous protestations of im- 
partiality, including a slip on the dust cover 
which will bring the purchaser documenta- 
tion on all proved errors of statement. Two 
facts in the plan of the book make this pub- 


*Reviewed in the September Register. 


lic ardor for accuracy empty words. One is 
a new twist to the doctrine of guilt by asso- 
ciation. Men poles apart in beliefs and con- 
duct are astonished to find themselves “asso- 
ciated” between the covers of a book as 
Apostles of Discord. By the perverse anti- 
logic of the times, the strange bookfellows 
Gerald L. K. Smith and the “saintly” Phelps 
are equally deserving of condemnation—they 
have been “associated” in an official “list.” 

The second fact is the use to which the 
book will obviously be put. With the double 
religious sanction of the Union Theological 
Seminary and the Beacon Press, this book 
is, for the church-goer, the official list paral- 
leling “Red Channels,” and the exhaustive 
index clearly anticipates that every church 
member as soon as he gets the book home 
will look up his pastor. If the minister of his 
church appears in the index, he may stop to 
read the page indicated but will probably 
put that off until he has written a blistering 
letter to the elders denouncing the pastor— 
who must be “subversive” because he ap- 
pears in “Red Pulpits.” 

Conformity, not to the golden rule or to 
any religious principle but to the views of 
profitably “reformed” Communists, is the 
high goal urged upon the leaders of the 
churches. Not a few will heed the clear 
warning, utter platitudes about brotherly 
love, and discourse at length on the driest, 
most obscure, and safest of doctrinal husks. 

—FRANK W. WEYMOUTH, Los Angeles. 


Realistic reflections 


for ‘uncritical’ liberals 
To Register readers: 

I would like to praise the Register for 
publishing Mr. Locke’s report. on his tour 
of the Middle East. Relatively speaking, it 
is the first time in recent years that the 
Register has published any article which 
even attempts to do justice, however inade- 
quate, to the Arab position in the Palestine 
controversy. Despite the Zionist orientation 
of the American Christian Palestine Com- 
mittee, Mr. Locke’s account, though sub- 
ject to considerable critical qualifications, is 
both sensible and fair-minded on the whole. 
And, all things considered, provides some 
realistic long-range reflections for those 
liberal-minded Americans who have given 
uncritical support to the ideology of Zion- 
ism and to the policies of Israel. 

I would like, however, to cite one partic- 
ular point of error in Mr. Locke’s picture 
of Israel’s “authentic democracy.” Under 
the new Israeli marriage law, the Orthodox 
Rabbinate is given absolute control over 
marriages and divorces in Israel. It is dif- 
ficult to reconcile so flagrantly reactionary, 
racist, and theocratic a law with all the pre- 
tensions of liberal Zionist apologists. Some 
of the implications of this law may be found 
in a letter by William Zuckerman, publisher 
of the Jewish Newsletter, in the October 
21 Christian Century.—CHARLES H. WHIT- 
TIER, Medford, Mass. 

(Continued on page 9) 


Editorial 


Editorials express the opinions of the 
individual members of the Editorial Board 


The victor: General Apathy 


The victor in many elections across the country last No- 
vember was not the Republicans or the Democrats, the 
reform movements or the old political machines. The victor 
was General Apathy. His forces were victorious almost 
everywhere. Dozens of editorials in our newspapers paid 
tribute to his prowess. In most areas he won by percentages 
above fifty per cent. That is to say, General Apathy was 
able to gather to his fold more support than all the other 
contenders put together. In certain cases, his total rose to 
seventy and seventy-five per cent. 


Boston was typical. The New Boston Committee, a coali- 
tion reform group which achieved notable success four years 
ago in electing a mayor, and two years ago in electing a 
city council, foundered on the issue of Boston’s public 
schools. Once the best school system in the country, the 
Boston school system is now generally conceded to be 
among the very worst. Apparently Boston wants it that way. 


General Apathy’s success in Boston was impressive. The 
lightest vote was cast in areas where the reform group was 
strongest; the heaviest vote was cast where it was weakest. 
The people who want good government, good schools, and 


honest public servants stayed away from the polls. Sixty- 


five per cent of them couldn’t take the trouble to vote. 


The real percentage was even higher than that. It is well 
known that the political machines vote to the uttermost. 
The people who hope to get something for themselves out 

. of government, get out every vote possible. Those, on the 
other hand, who expect no private gain from the public 
treasury and want none, those who in their hearts want 
good government, are the ones who stay home. In Boston, 
sixty-five per cent of the total voting population stayed 
away, and if most of the people who use government for 
their own purposes voted, that means that perhaps seventy- 
five to ninety per cent of those who want good government 
simply ignored Boston’s municipal elections. 


Most editorial writers leave the matter here. They scold 
us for our apathy, tell us to do better, and that is the end 
of the matter. But it is only the beginning. Why the apathy? 
That is the question to which we need an answer, and the 
answer is a dismal one. The people don’t care because it 
doesn’t really matter to them in their personal lives at the 
present moment whether a city or a state has good govern- 
ment or not, or what happens to the school system. A lot 
of people do care and care desperately, but unhappily there 
are not enough of them. They are greatly outnumbered by 
those who really don’t care at all. Our cities, superficially 
at least, seem to keep going with a crooked administration 
about as well as with a straight one, and our school systems 
seem to function somehow, no matter who is on the school 
committee. 


How are we to recruit the soldiers of General Apathy, 
forever camped on the sidelines of the battle of life? The 
man who could devise the formula to solve this problem 
would become the greatest hero of the century. People do 
care. How shall we make them care enough? The future 
of our American democracy lies in the answer to this 
question. DH: 


& 


Why be sick for Christmas ? 


Short of an epidemic, I am told, there is more legitimate 
absenteeism in industry at Christmas than at any other time 
of the year. People fall ill of colds and other miseries in such 
numbers that doctors are at their busiest and druggists are 
counting pills like mad. | z 


In this psychomatic decade it is alleged that the cause of 
all this is Christmas, -the season of good will, the time of lov- 
ing demonstrations. How can this be? One would suppose that 
the free passage of affection would reassure the anxious and 
cure the lonely with a fraternal touch. The opposite of this is 
true. People are threatened: they fear that they will be killed 
by kindness. 


Old Scrooge intended no good to the world and he ex- 
pected no good from it. What drove him to shouts of anger 
and to such nightmares was the breaking of his perfectly fair 
contract with the world. He was keeping his end up well 
enough, but the world kept being jolly, wishing him well, and 
disturbing with carols his right to misery. 


To each his sprig of holly 


Dickens was a romantic and made it turn out well by hav- 
ing Scrooge sign a new agreement whereby he would here- 
after do good to the world and thus deserve the blessings it 
gave him. The realistic view, it now appears, is that many 
people today punish themselves in the measure that they re- 
ceive undeserved good. They put a sprig of holly through 
their own hearts. 


Dismissing the obvious possibility of doing evil to our 
neighbors at Christmas so they will not have to do it to them- 
selves, how can we make Christmas at least bearable? What 
can we do to get people to accept gifts which are truly gifts 
and not be paid for or even taxed, without their running a 
temperature and keeping doctors out all Christmas Eve when 
they should be home trimming the tree. 


‘Such a good injustice’ 


Let’s start with the children and stop telling them “they’d 
better be good; Santa Claus is coming to town.” Christianity 
was founded in opposition to such moralism: Christ came to 
a world not because it was good, but because it was bad. 
That is not very fair, as the elder son complained to his 
father when the odor of roast veal and the sound of a party 
gave signal that the prodigal one had returned, but why feel 
sad about it when it is such a good injustice. 


Christmas should remind us, descendants of the Puritans 
though we be, that the fear of punishment and anxious obedi- 
ence to rules will not overcome evil in us or in the world. The 
longing for a perfection we shall never attain, and the con- 
stant self-affliction we use to attempt it, is the endless belt 
which transmits anger and injury through the world. If we 
seek only justice, only justice shall we find. 

Why be sick for Christmas? 

All love is undeserved. You cannot make children deserve 
it. You cannot make yourself deserve it. Come let us be 
honest. Have any of us deserved love of parents, the love of 
wife and husband, the love of friends? 

While it is true we should not be niggardly in our giving, 
it is equally true that we should not be churlish in our 
receiving. 

There may be no room for him in the inn, but somewhere 
on your soul’s estate there must be a place humble enough 


to admit an unearned hope and an undeserved blessing. 
. W. W. R. 


Mass media and the liberal 


_ A proposal of vital importance to the Unitarian denomina- 

tion and to the larger cause of freedom appears in the 
November-December issue of Unity, the organ of the Western 
Unitarian Conference, in an address by Dr. Maurice B. 
Visscher at the meeting of the Conference last May. The 
entire issue is dedicated to Dr. Curtis Reese, retiring presi- 
dent of the Conference, and contains a significant portion of 
the May proceedings. 

In his address Dr. Visscher advocated the use of an ade- 
quate share of the resources of the American Unitarian 
Association to invoke mass media of communication in sup- 
port of American liberties before it is too late. A greater 
danger than Communism, he said, is the danger of repression 
on the pretext of combatting Communism. It will profit us 
little to husband our resources if in the meanwhile the funda- 
mental value for which we stand are lost. Dr. Visscher’s 
address made a powerful impact upon those who heard it. In 
its printed form it should impress a wider audience. 


No adequate counter-force 


Certainly it is true that the views and aggressions of the 
more virulent Congressional investigators and other would-be 
suppressors get through to the people via newspapers, radio, 
and television more effectively than the liberal alternatives. 
An adequate counter-force has not yet been built up. Books 


and pamphlets, such as those the Beacon Press publishes 
with slender resources, are a significant and valuable means 
of combatting these influences, for which we should offer 
thanks; but in a critical situation where every moment counts, 
they are not enough. One or more programs over the national 
airwaves, dramatizing the issues and seeking to arouse the 
people, should be produced. Whether they should be financed 
out of existing means or out of a fund to be raised is a ques- 
tion which does not go to the essence of Dr. Visscher’s 
proposal. 


Delay could be fatal 


In response to a suggestion of the Board of Directors of the 
Western Conference, commending Dr. Visscher’s proposal to 
the attention of the American Unitarian Association, the 
Board of the AUA last spring authorized the establishment 
of a committee to consider the use of mass media to further 
the denominational program. Before that committee could 
become active, the whole matter has fallen within the stated 
province of the Council of Liberal Churches. The enlargement 
of potential interest and support through the Council would 
be an advantage to the scheme, and the launching of a bold 
plan would aid the Council; but delay incident to the forma- 
tion of a new organization could be fatal. No more critical 
matter confronts our Liberal group, and it should be taken 


up now. Let us, we urge, have definite developments soon. 
Re FEF. 


OPEN FORUM— 


(Continued from page 7) 


McCarthy tackles tough job 
with ‘remarkable courage’ 


as we have known them. Quiet reflection, 
without which enduring advances do not 
come, is being displaced by iconoclasm, 


Library Register brings request 
for Unitarian literature 
To the Register: 


I have been reading the University of 
— -— — Library’s copy of the Register for 
Over a year now, and have become very 
interested in the Unitarian Church. It comes 
closest to my idea of what a church should 
be than any other with which I am at all 
familiar. I would greatly appreciate any 
literature that will increase my knowledge 
of the principles and work of the Unitarian 
Church. 

[Name Withheld] 
Note: Many Unitarians and Unitarian 
churches donate Register subscriptions to 
eschools, school libraries, public libraries, 
and college libraries. The literature re- 
quested has been forwarded. 


A modern symbol 
To Register Readers: 


It seems to me that, as liberals, we must 
subscribe to the strides our way of thought 
is making in this modern world. And the 
cover [of the May Register] is certainly 
modern. 

Then, too, it appeals to me as a symbol of 
what we wish to find in our reli- 
gious way of life. Because this figure was 
fashioned of a welding rod and cold bars, 
it means that Jesus’ teachings may be trans- 
lated into the language of our every-day... 


_.—NINA MITCHELL, Rapid City, S. D. 


To the Register: 

One gets a curious reaction when reading 
the Register. Some statements from cor- 
respondents pass without editorial comment, 
however wild. 

Mr. David Rhys Williams likens Stalin 
to Mohammed—“the leader of a militant re- 
ligion on the march as Islam once was.” It 
would be more accurate to state he is the 
leader of a militant atheism, etc. 

Writer after writer refers to the hysteria 
and fear sweeping the country because of 
the evidence disclosed by current investiga- 
tions. I fail to see any “hysteria.” Quite the 
contrary, the American public seems 
strangely unconcerned over the evidence of 
communistic infiltration. 

It is interesting to note how the howls 
against McCarthy die down when shocking 
evidence is disclosed by his investigations— 
as of now with the Ft. Monmouth radar spy 
ring, and the passing of treasury plates to 
Russia, only to stir again when a few weeks 
have passed. In my judgment McCarthy is 
doing a tough job with remarkable cour- 
age.—W. G. HUDSON, Chicago. 


Request for conservatives 
brings ‘equilibrium’ 
To the Register: 

William Roger Greeley’s appeal “Con- 
servatives Wanted,” appearing in your Octo- 
ber issue, should bring some measure of 
equilibrium to the brash radicalism that is 


moving with abandon towards a region 
wherein lurks negation of religious values 


contention, and organizational turmoil. 
Characteristic absence of restraint has 
largely alienated the sympathies of liberally 
disposed persons now identified with tradi- 
tional religions. At the same time, an intol- 
erance is being shown that ignores the in- 
calculable contribution to human decency 
made by the orthodox churches, and the 
sustaining power exercised by them in times 
of uncertainty, suffering, and distress. As 
a result, liberalism is deprived of many po- 
tential friends. It ought not to be forgotten 
that enduring support is more likely to come 
from people who are already church-minded 
than from those who have no interest in 
things of the spirit—c. R. YOUNG, Toronto, 
Canada. 


Correction, please 


To the Register: 

I was astonished to read the caption ac- 
companying the picture on your front cover 
of the September issue: “The first Nigerian 
Unitarian.” 

We have been dealing with the Lagos 
Unitarian Church for about 30 years and 
only last year supplied to their order 100 
copies of Hymns of Worship and 100 copies 
of Orders of Worship. These figures would 
seem to indicate a strong cause in Nigeria, 
so that Mr. Chinwah is not really the first 
Unitarian in that country. However, every 
good wish to him, and let us hope he will 
contact the Lagos Unitarian Church on his 
return to his own country.—REV. JOHN 
KIELTY, Secretary, The (British) General 
Assembly of Unitarian and Free Christian 
Churches 


Unitarian Horizons 


‘The Work Given Us To Do’ 


A hundred years ago, a writer in the Christian Register 
told of the autumnal convention, held that year in Worcester, 
in language that would be just as appropriate for a report of 
the General Conference in Andover last August, when Uni- 
versalists and Unitarians held their first joint biennial session. 
Miss Jeannette Hopkins called this article to my attention, and 
I am sure she did so because she recognized the really amaz- 
ing parallelism between what Unitarians thought and felt 
when they looked back upon their gathering at Worcester in 
1853 and what both Unitarians and Universalists are thinking 
and feeling when they recall their experiences at Andover in 
1953. Let me illustrate by quoting a couple of passages at 
some length, with just a few changes as indicated. 


“Finally, with all the differences of opinion, freedom of 


speculation, and diversities of gifts, it was clear that Unitar- © 


ians [and Universalists] have sympathies and doctrines that 
do bind them together and give them the oneness and con- 
sistency requisite to a certain degree, and all the needed 
degree, of cooperative and united action for certain purposes; 
and the recognition of this fact, practically, ought to follow 
from the holding of such a Convention . . . The quickening 
and strengthening of fraternal feelings, the revival of the 
conviction that we have or are a ‘household of faith,’ is the 
main result for the time being. But this should not be all. 
Something should come of it—taking a distinct shape.” 


The language is cautious—as cautious a century ago‘as it 
might be today. Note the phrase, “cooperative and united 


” 


action for certain purposes,” which is distinctly reminiscent 
of some of the things said both before and at Andover. But 
note also the strong tone of courage and determination that 
informs the final sentences. At Andover also we made it plain 
that ‘this should not be all,” and that it is time for our dreams 


and hopes to begin “taking a definite shape.” 


More than good times 


“To this end is denominational activity desirable, working 
positively and not controversially, seeking the conversion of 
unbelief and indifference, and the regeneration of humanity, 
rather than any special triumph of one branch of the Church. 
Therefore let it be hoped that from the rich enjoyment of the 
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season of communion at [Andover] there may follow . 
tangible and substantial fruits . . . Let it be seen that such 
public and social movements are something more than good 
times of Christian fellowship and feeling, and do not cease to 
be influential with their nominal adjournment; but, on the 
contrary, tend to produce steady and calm, but perservering 
and zealous, efforts to do the work given to us to do—the work 
of promoting true thought, true philanthropy, and true piety 
in the world, according to our ability and opportunity.” 


Unmistakably, the record of what has already been done 
since the Andover gathering “nominally adjourned” is a plain 
demonstration that both Universalists and Unitarians are re- 
solved that the influence of that “season of communion” shall 
not be allowed to lapse. Andover is the symbol for a deter- 
mined effort that will go on gaining in power for many years 
to come. 


C.L.C. Bulletin 


The sequence of events that gave initial impetus to the 
Council of Liberal Churches (Universalist-Unitarian) makes 
interesting reading, and long before this issue of the Christian 
Register reaches its readers all our churches will have re- 
ceived copies of the C.L.C. Bulletin, the official publication 
of the Council. Plans for this new channel of communication 
between the churches and the Council were made at the first 
meeting of the Committee on Public Relations which was 
held on October 16, the day following the first meeting of 
the Council. The chairman of the committee is Rev. Albert 
C. Niles, minister of the First Universalist Church in Bangor, 
Maine. 


The first number of this new publication gives many de- 
tails of the story of how the Council is getting to work. It 
should be posted on the bulletin-board of every church in 
both denominations, and items from its pages should be 
printed in every local parish paper throughout the land. Uni- 
tarians everywhere should begin to make themselves familiar 
with the names of the Universalist members of the Council 
and the various committees. Its function is to spread the word 
that work has actually begun and to enlist the active interest 
of the people of all our churches. From now on, any news 
item concerning any of the aspects of the work of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America is exactly as relevant for 
Unitarians as for Universalists, and the same thing is true for 
items about Unitarian activities that come to the attention 
of Universalists. The process of getting to know each oher, 
and of getting to know what is happening in both denomi- 
nations, is of fundamental importance to the development of 
the whole project of federal union. It is exciting news, and 
even the first steps being taken by the new Council will prove 
that to be true. F. M. E. 


AGNES E. MEYER, prominent journalist and social worker, is part owner and a 
regular contributor to The Washington Post. She served as a member of President 
Truman’s Commission on Higher Education in 1946, and is affiliated with the 
Women’s National Press Club and other professional and honorary organizations. A 
contributor to Atlantic Monthly, Colliers, and other magazines, she is author of Out 
of These Roots, an autobiography published last fall. 


Don't sell our freedom cheap! 


Unsavory demagogues seek to discredit 


Protestantism, sow seeds of fear 


Today our most cherished freedoms— 
freedom of thought, freedom of speech 
and the press, above all, freedom to teach 
and freedom of religion—are endangered. 
There is indeed both a world fascist and 
a communist movement to discredit the 
most sacred traditions of Western human- 
ism, and to destroy the very soul of our 
European and American traditions. As 
Charles Malik, the Ambassador of Leb- 
anon, said recently: “A rebellion has 
arisen all over the world, including the 
West itself, against this soul: a militant 
rejection of spiritual autonomy, a sub- 
ordination of truth and being to interest 
and force, a contempt for all given fixed 
norms, a denial of anything transcend- 


ent, eternal, full of life and truth. If 


this many-headed radical rebellion is go- 
ing to emerge triumphant or even slightly 
comforted, I fear the West will have 
doomed itself.” 

Surely it is the duty of Americans 
who live in greater physical and economic 
security than any other nation, to lead the 
opposition to this evil world movement 
by rejecting forthwith the attacks taking 
place in our own country against the 
highest manifestations of our Judaeo- 
Christian culture. These attacks have now 
taken the form of a concerted attempt to 
undermine the faith of the American peo- 
ple in their public schools, their univer- 
sities, and more recently in their clergy 
and even in religion, itself. Undermine 
these central institutions and you under- 
mine our whole society. For these are 
our unique institutions. They represent 
the foundations of our social structure. 

But we must not allow ourselves to be 
overwhelmed by these sinister current 
manifestations. Freedom never has been 
and never will be so secure that it can 
ever be taken for granted. For example, 
I remember vividly the oppressions and 
the hysterical red-baiting that took place 
just after the first world war. Charles 
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Beard, the historian, summed up the at- 
mosphere of that period when he said to 
his students: “You cannot even collect 
your thoughts, nowadays, without being 
accused of unlawful assembly.” 


Free men emerge once more 


Throughout the ages the seekers after 
truth and freedom have been driven 
underground only to emerge once more 
and be hailed as guides and redeemers. 
Freedom always has to be won anew in 
order to grow stronger and be more 
widely enjoyed. The great importance 
now given to reactionary forces in this 
country is a challenge to our faith in our- 
selves. They must be met with firmness 
and without too much anxiety. If we are 
more than usually disturbed today by 
these outbursts against democratic prin- 
ciples, it is because in the past we 
thought our heritage of freedom was 
safely enshrined not only in our Bill of 
Rights but in our daily lives. Now we 
have suddenly awakened to the fact that 
liberty can and will endure only if we are 
ready and able to defend it at any time 
and at any cost. 


The first threat of tyranny 


Free public education has always had 
to fight self-righteous opponents. But the 
attacks upon the clergy and the churches 
are a new experience in America. Hence 
such attacks appear even more shocking 
than the recent attempts to tyrannize 
over our educators. I warn all freedom 
loving groups—indeed all the American 
people—that the ugly threat to our 
freedoms from our political demagogues 
if not checked within our country could 
become just as dangerous as the external 
challenge of Communist Russian impe- 
rialism. Let us remember that when 
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Britain levied a tax of 3 pence upon tea, 
the American colonists dumped the next 
import of tea into Boston Harbor. And 
Madison, the father of our Constitution, 
warned the colonies that they must not 
wait to be crushed but must rebel at the 
very first threat of tyranny, however 
slight. The time has now come for us 
Americans of today to recognize in the 
serious efforts of domination rising in 
our country that our liberties are imper- 
illed. Before it is too late we must fight 
with all our might against the demagogic 
attempts to create religious disunity, prej- 
udice, and distrust of our wisest leaders. 
Therefore I call upon the American peo- 
ple to be more alert, more practical, and 
more united in their efforts to translate 
their liberal ideals into action. Let us 
never forget that failure of the freedom- 
loving forces to act cooperatively in 
Italy and Germany, was among the chief 
reasons why Mussolini and Hitler got 
control of their countries. 

Our State Department made a pro- 
nouncement concerning the trial of the 
Catholic dignitaries in communist Po- 
land which applies word for word to 
Bishop Oxnam’s recent ordeal before the 
Velde Committee. It reads: “Such a 
mockery of justice under the guise of a 
trial against a high and _ venerated 
clergyman has been seen before in com- 
munist states, but this trespass of the 
spiritual realm, so incompatible with 
civilization and human dignity, will al- 
ways arouse the indignation of those who 
respect the fundamental rights and free- 
doms of man.” 


After the inquisition—headlines 


Did the Oxnam inquisition impress the 


Congress of the United States as “in- 
compatible with civilization and human 
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The see-saw record of a political weathervane’ 


dignity’? No. That body adjourned 
ten days after the hearing without taking 
action upon any of the resolutions intro- 
duced by several of its ablest members 
from both parties to correct the evil pro- 
cedures of congressional committees of 
investigation. As a result of this con- 
gressional indifference, Mr. Velde felt en- 
couraged to vilify the Protestant clergy 
with more slander. On September 11th, 
he turned loose two professional ex- 
communists whose uncorroborated ac- 
cusations flamed across the nation in the 
headlines of the daily press. One witness 
testified that 600 American Protestant 
clergymen are secret members of the 
party. The other stated that 2,000 more 
are “pretty close to the machine,” and 
some 3,000 or 4,000 are among the fel- 
low-travelling category. 

As to the underlying purpose of Velde’s 
attack upon the Protestant clergy, I shall 
save the answer until we have looked into 
the behavior of Senator McCarthy who 
gave wings to the most irresponsible blast 
against Protestantism which has _ ap- 
peared this year. He employed J. B. Mat- 
thews as Executive Director of his com- 
mittee at the very time when Matthews 
was asserting in print that “the largest 
single group supporting the communist 
apparatus in the United States today is 
composed of Protestant clergymen.” In a 
vain effort to prove his ridiculous charge, 
the truth of which Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell denied, Matthews al- 
leged that during the past 17 years “the 
communist party has enlisted the support 
of at least 7,000 Protestant clergymen as 
party members, espionage agents, fellow 
travellers, party line adherents and un- 
witting dupes.” [See the October Regis- 
ter, pp. 14-19.] 


A ‘see-saw’ record 


Matthews’ see-saw record is made clear 
in two of his books. In the first, Partners 
in Plunder, when his sympathies were 
still with Communism, he accused the 
churches and the schools of being the 
hirelings of a capitalist plunderbund. 
Four years later he completely reversed 
himself. In his Odyssey of A Fellow 
Traveler, he declared that the churches 
and the schools were the tools of radicals 
and Communists. “Without regard to 
what it may reveal in the way of intellec- 
tual instability,’ according to his own 
words, Matthews acknowledged his 
temporary enlistment over the years in a 
variety of activities covering the entire 

- religious and social spectrum from ex- 
treme fundamentalism, pacificism, social- 
ism, and communism to right-wing reac- 
tion. 
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Most extraordinary of all, this man 
cynically admits that when he gave up 
his support of Communist-dominated en- 
terprises, he did so on the ground of 
“deeper personal satisfactions and more 
preferred pleasures.” 


Hunting ‘subversives’ 


This is the unstable creature who has 
the effrontery to condemn 528 Protest- 
ant clergymen because they signed a peti- 
tion to Congress to repeal the McCar- 
ran Internal Security Act which Profes- 
sor Zechariah Chafee of Harvard Law 
School and other able, patriotic legal 
scholars have compared with the infa- 
mous Alien and Sedition Acts of 1798. 
This turncoat, Matthews, is the man who 
would blacken the reputations of Quak- 
ers and lifelong pacifists because they 
maintained with a consistency which he 
totally lacks, the opposition to war as an 
instrument for settling international dis- 
putes. And, this self same Matthews, in 
a vain and frantic effort to prove his 
7,000 figure, brought in 1,000 ministers, 
including some of the most conservative, 
patriotic and God-fearing men in our 
nation. These clergymen sent a petition 
to President Roosevelt in the fall of 
1941 when the Russian Armies were fall- 
ing back beneath the hammering blows 
of Hitler’s legions, urging the President 
to provide all possible aid against the 
Nazi menace. That notorious subversive 
Winston Churchill was making the same 
appeal at the same time. 

There are at least 250,000 ordained 
Protestant clergymen in the 256 groups 
listed in the census reports. It would be 
surprising indeed if a few of these had 
not fallen for the Communist line, es- 
pecially in the tragic depression of the 
1930s, as Matthews himself admits that 
he did. But my central point is that Mat- 
thews’ attack is not so much directed 
against specific Protestant ministers; it 
is directed against Protestantism as such 
—toward which he feels resentment be- 
cause he was a weathervane and a fail- 
ure as a clergyman and betrayed his 
spiritual mission when he accepted an 
atheistic ideology. 


Sowing seeds of dissension 


No .one claims special immunity for 
the clergy. No one can object when prop- 
erly constituted legal authorities bring 
any individual before the bar of justice 
for violations of the laws of the land. 
Neither butcher, baker, candlestick 
maker, nor educator, nor minister of the 
Gospel stands above the law. But it is 
wrong and un-American, and can only 
sow the seeds of dissension and distrust 
among our people, when the butchers as 
a class, the bakers as a class, educators, 


clergymen, labor union leaders, or any 
other group, as a group, is subjected to 
blanket condemnation. 

At this point I wish to scotch a cur- 
rent rumor that the great mass. of the 
Catholic people are behind McCarthy. 
The evidence is all against it. The Gallup 


‘Poll of last June published that, contrary 


to popular belief, only twelve percent of 
Catholics expressed high approval and 
fifteen percent expressed intense disap- 
proval of McCarthy. Additional proof of 
Catholic condemnation of McCarthy is 
the scathing criticisms of him published 
by the Jesuit magazine America. And 
The Commonweal, a respected Catholic 
weekly published by laymen, has thun- 
dered against McCarthy with a deeper 
analysis of the threat to freedom which 
he represents and with more vigor than 
any other magazine. 

Now we come to the heart of the mat- 
ter: “Why did McCarthy broadcast this 
wholesale indictment of the Protestant 
churches by hiring Matthews as his chief 
examiner?” He actually had the effrontery 
to describe Matthews as “a loyal Protest- 
ant.” By what right does this politician 
presume to act as a judge of a man’s re- 
ligious loyalty? 

The State Department officials prop- 
erly condemn the persecution of Catholic 
priests in Poland. Their statement reads: 
“World public opinion will recognize this 
performance for what it is—and will con- 
demn this attempt to accomplish the ends 
of the Communist regime in attacking 


_and trying to discredit organized religion, 


which is endeavoring to remain loyal to 
all its principles and teachings in the face 
of calculated repression.” This statement 
could be applied word for word to the 
McCarthy-Velde technique. Yet Ameri- 
can public opinion has not condemned 
them for using here at home methods 
similar to those we condemn abroad. 


‘A lot of frightened sheep’ 


It is high time that the American peo- 
ple confronted by McCarthy should re- 
gain their common sense and stop being 
intimidated by him. 

For McCarthy is not merely a national 
problem. He has had a devastating effect 
upon our prestige throughout the world. 
Many are the returning travelers who re- 
port that McCarthy has made us ridic- 
ulous in the eyes of every European na- 
tion: he has impaired the enormous popu- 
larity that President Eisenhower formerly 
enjoyed on that continent: he has made 
our State Department look weak and 
puerile: he has nullified much of the good 
work done by the Voice of America: he 
has lowered the respect for our Senate as 
a deliberative body: and now that he and 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Charles W. Eliot—churchman 


He raised Harvard's level of religion: 
improved U.S. standards of the ministry 


When Charles W. Eliot died in the sum- 
mer of 1926, in his 93rd year, half a 
generation had passed since his resigna- 
tion as president of Harvard University, 
and, although until the last few weeks of 
his life he had retained a remarkable de- 
gree of vigor and a wide range. of social 
contacts, he had become a legendary fig- 
ure to most of the young people of that 
decade. Now, a generation later, when 
many of those young people have risen to 
high positions in an era very different 
from that in which he was reared, his 
great figure has receded still further from 
their realization of what he stood for or 
their appreciation of his influence in the 
church life of his time. It may, there- 
fore, be profitable to recall the memory 
of his activity as a layman in our 
churches. 

Almost all his predecessors in the 
presidency had been trained for the min- 
istry, whereas he was not only a layman 
but a scientist, a professor of chemistry, 
who shared the outlook of scientists of 
his period in their rejection of theological 
dogmas formulated in the ancient pre- 
scientific ages of the Christian Church. 
But he was also a deeply religious man 
with strong convictions, nurtured in the 
spiritual traditions of King’s Chapel, Bos- 
ton, and well aware of the importance 
of well-educated ministers in the life of 
the community. His first wife was a 
daughter of Rev. Ephraim Peabody, a 
beloved minister of King’s Chapel, whose 
successor (my father) was Eliot’s 
brother-in-law. His  wife’s younger 
brother was Rev. Francis G. Peabody, 
who in later years was Dean of the Div- 
inity School and Chairman of the Board 
of Preachers at Harvard. And Dr. Eliot’s 
younger son, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, in due 
time became the distinguished leader of 
the American Unitarian Association. 


_A regular attendant 


a a With this background it was natural 


that he should both take an active part 
in church life and be deeply interested in 
providing an adequate training for the 
ministry. When he moved to Cambridge 
he joined the First Parish Church and 
for the rest of his life was a regular at- 
tendant at its services. At his summer 
home in Northeast Harbor, Maine, he 
was one of the founders of the Union 
Church there and one of its most de- 
voted supporters. 

The progressive steps which he took to 
raise the level of religion at Harvard 
were so effective that they widely influ- 
enced the procedure in many other insti- 
tutions. In the 1880’s, he abolished the 
traditional compulsory attendance of stu- 
dents at morning prayers, greatly to the 
improvement of the spirit of worship, 
but he himself was the most regular at- 
tendant of all the members of the uni- 
versity staff at both the morning prayers 
and at the Sunday services which were 
then held in the evening in order not to 
draw students away from the Sunday 
morning services in their own denomina- 
tional churches of the vicinity. About the 
same time he gave up the old-time prac- 
tice of appointing one man as college 
preacher and established a Board of 
Preachers which brought to the college 
chapel a constant succession of distin- 
guished ministers of different denomina- 
tions. 


Pioneer in chapel policy 


In both of these policies he was a pio- 
neer whose example has since been fol- 
lowed by many other colleges and uni- 
versities with college chapels, but in his 
day there were few men who heard so 
wide a range of preaching of diverse 
types as did he, or who were personally 
acquainted with so many of the leaders 
in American Protestant church life. Al- 
though the visiting preachers were ex- 
pected to deal with topics above the level 
of theological controversy he no doubt 


Charles W. Eliot 


sometimes neard interpretations of re- 
ligion with which he disagreed and pious 
phraseology which he could not himself 
use, but his tolerant spirit and breadth 
of mind always respected honestly-held 
beliefs even when they differed widely 
from his own. 


A stream of well-trained men 


His far-sighted vision of the need to 
provide the churches with highly trained 
ministers led him to transform the Har- 
vard Divinity School from a small local 
institution into one of the country’s lead- 
ing centers for theological education. The 
school had been founded and endowed 
by Unitarians half a century before he 
became president, but it had never been 
under any official denominational control 
and: its constitution provided that “every 
encouragement be given to the serious, 
impartial, and unbiased investigation of 
Christian truth, and that no assent to the 
peculiarities of any denomination of 
Christians shall be required either of in- 
structors or students.” That provision 
opened the door for him to seek scholars 
of the highest standing in the several 
fields of religious study, regardless of 
their church affiliation, and before his 
administration ended the School was 
inter-denominational both in its faculty 
and its student body, both raised to the 
top academic levels. While its enroll- 
ment was not large,—partly because of 
its high requirements for entrance—it 
sent out a stream of exceptionally well- 
trained men into the pulpits of several 
denominations, and, quite as important, 
into teaching positions in many other 
theological institutions, all of them men 
catholic in spirit in the true sense of that 
word. 

Such was the far-reaching influence 
of a single outstanding layman on the 
religious life of his time, and we may well 
take pride in the knowledge that it was a 
fruit of our tradition as religious liberals. 
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Good Will to Men.... 


I PLACE THESE GIFTS 


I place these gifts on my altar this 
Christmas: 

Gifts that are mine, as the years are mine: 

The quiet hopes that flood the earnest 
cargo of my dreams 

The best of all good things for those I 
love, 

A fresh new trust for all whose faith is 
dim, 

The love of life, God’s precious gift in 
reach of all: 

Seeing in each day the seeds of the 
morrow, 

Finding in each struggle the strength of 
renewal, 

Seeking in each person the face of my 
Brother. 

I place these gifts on my altar this 
Christmas; 

Gifts that are mine, as the years are 
mine. 

HOWARD THURMAN 


A CHRISTMAS PRAYER 


We stand with eyes toward the East 
Awaiting the rising of the lodestar. 


We pray that Love shall become flesh 
and dwell among us; 

and that Compassion shall be born 

in human hearts. 


For we perceive 

that the divinity of Man 

is the humanity of God 

and every man who serves Love 
is the son of God 

and every woman who bears Love 
is the mother of God. 


We celebrate the discovery of fact 
in the garments of legend 

for God is not greater than Life 
and Life is not less than God. 


Let every cradle be visited 
by the three Good Kings 
of Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Then Christmas is with us always 
and every birth 

is the birth of God among men 
and every child is the Christ child 
and every song 

is the song of angels. 


EDWARD ERICSON 


MOTHER AND CHILD: This ceramic 
madonna by Adele Chase is part of the 
worship center in the chapel at Starr 
King during the Christmas season. 

Photograph by Arnold Thaw. 


ROSES IN DECEMBER 


I suppose that the birth of Jesus, and 
the lovely legends that gathered about it, 
have set more people to singing than any 
other event in human history. There’s an 
enchantment about this season that all 
but the most churlish spirits must feel 
and that brings out the best in this queer 
human nature of ours. Banished, for a 
time at least, are our little meannesses, 
our artificial habits, our moods of com- 
plaint and resentment. Who wants to 
scold or squabble or be captious and 
carping? No, we are all members of one 
family, living together as in a Father’s 
house and eager to make it more snug 
and homelike. 

Christmas-is more than an official holi- 
day. It’s folks and family and friends. It’s 
the postman and the seamstress and the 
boy who leaves the paper on the front 
steps. Yes, and it’s tender memories of 
loved scenes in the days that are gone. 
It’s listening for carolling voices that were 
hushed long ago. I like the saying that 
God has given us memories that we might 
have roses in December. Christmas is the 
time to open the doors of our minds and 
hearts, forget our private concerns and 
worries and ambitions, and share our 
good with others. It’s a time when we 
can both hear and bear glad tidings, a 
time to give “beauty for ashes and the 
garment of praise for the spirit of 
heaviness.” SAMUEL A. ELIOT 


NO HOPE IS VAIN - 


The wonderful thing about Christmas 


- is that it fulfills our dreams. It suspends 


our indifferences and selfishness and fears 
and hates, and makes men for an instant 
spiritually kin. No man must be hungry 
or homeless on this day, no child forlorn, 
no heart forsaken, no race despised, no 
nation outlawed. We must be brothers all, 
as children all of the one Father, and 
must dwell together in his Kingdom. And 
the Kingdom comes on Christmas Day in 
millions of human souls the world around, 
so that we see the glory ere it fades again 
“into the light of common day.” 

Christmas is the demonstration that no 
hope is vain—that the highest vision may 
be made real. It is as though a spell were 
cast upon us, to save us for the instant 
from our cruelties and lusts, and makes 
us ministers of love. The spell is fleeting 
—it passes quickly! But this means not 
at all that it is an illusion, but that, real 
for this one day, it may be caught, by the 
spiritual conjuration of our hearts, and 
be made real forever. 

This is our task—to seize and hold and 
perpetuate the Christmastide. To live a 
life, and not merely a single day or sea- 
son, which is delivered of prejudice and 
pride, hostility and hate, and committed 
to understanding, compassion, and good- 
will! Then will there be no more Christian 
and pagan, Jew and gentile, black and 
white, native and alien, or any other 
division, but only the human family, one 
as God is one, and heirs of his Kingdom. 

JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


‘“MANLIEST OF MEN’ 


Christmas to the liberal is the celebra- 
tion of the birth of the man Jesus, not 
the God called Christ—a man whose life 
and teachings have withstood the on- 
slaughts of time, science, and religious 
propaganda—a man whose spirit is cer- 
tainly greater because it was human 
rather than divine. If a man could rise to 
such heights of insight and forth-telling, 
then how much more possible is it for us 
to reach these heights, for we are not 
Gods. The Gospels, the results of histori- 
cal study, and the scientific method reveal 
Jesus as one of the “manliest of men,” a 
radical who spit in the eye of the priest 
and ruler, a genius who refashioned the 
best in Old Testament prophecy. 

JOHN C. FULLER 
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Modern pilgrim in the Holy Land 


Armed truce prevails in divided 


Jerusalem—yet visitors return refreshed 


From all regions of our earth weary 
but inspired pilgrims of the Christian, 
Moslem, and Jewish faiths converge 
every day upon the ancient and holy city 


‘ of Jerusalem. 


From whatever direction he comes the 
city stands above him; its gleaming tow- 
ers and domes, its forbidding walls and 
battlements seem to guard treasures that 
must be kept aloof from man. 

Harmony and peace do not permeate 
these battle-scarred walls although the 
princes of peace associated with three of 
the major religions of mankind have 
lived or instructed their contemporaries 
within. Today the thirty-five foot high, 
crenellated barriers separate the states of 
Israel and Jordan from one another. The 
holy sites lie within the Kingdom of Jor- 
dan, with but few exceptions, and are ac- 
cessible to pilgrims from Israel only by 
means of a special one-way paper pass 
through the makeshift Mandelbaum Gate. 

Christianity’s Jesus, Islam’s Moham- 
med, and Judaism’s David would 
scarcely know their rendezvous of old. 
Reverent followers have tried to preserve 
from sacrilegious hands or _ nature’s 
weathering those spots which they re- 
gard as “holy.” Just as New Englanders 
have shielded their Plymouth Rock, so 
many architects of history have reared 
churches, convents and other buildings 
above the legendary sites of ecclesiastical 
importance. 

The Tomb of Jesus lies within the Holy 
Sepulchre. The heavy rock which sur- 
rounded the chamber has been so zeal- 
ously chipped away that one’s imagina- 
tion is severely taxed to envision its orig- 
inal_shape and condition. 

The Mosque of Omar (Dome of the 
Rock) has been erected over the long, 
awesome rock which David used as an 
altar and Solomon employed as the focal 
point of his own temple, and from which, 
Moslems believe, Mohammed began his 
flight to heaven. 

_. In Bethlehem one will not find the sim- 


ple manger where Jesus is believed to 
have come into this world. Rather must 
the visitor descend into the bowels of a 
church to a lamp-hung, incense-filled 
room. In this cave-like place, now over- 
laid with marble, decorations, and trib- 
utes, the Nazarene was reportedly born. 

As an aid in gaining a deeper under- 
standing of the sometimes brilliant and 
often sad history of the holy city, Robert 
V. J. Young, a noted Middle Eastern 
cameraman who has spent sixteen years 
living among the Arabs and has done 
much traveling with the Arab Legion, 
automobiled up from Ammon to act as 
an unofficial guide. 

We tried to find the only stones on 
which Jesus himself might have actually 
walked. We concluded that they prob- 
ably are the stones beneath the Convent 
of the Zion Sisters, at the beginning of 
the Via Dolorosa. He may have stood on 
these, in the Praetorium Courtyard, to 
hear Pilate enunciate the decree of death. 

Except for general regions like the 
Garden of Gethsemane, the Mount of 
Olives, and the Temple area, most of the 
sites associated with the triumphs and 
tribulations of Jesus are either far below 
the present surface of the land or are the 
subject of some controversy as to their 
authenticity. 

The controversy over sites became hu- 
morous on the journey from Jerusalem 
to Bethlehem. Two “Shepherds’ Fields” 
were pointed out as the place where the 
shepherds legendarily heard the angels 
sing on a fateful night dear to Christian 
tradition. From either field the “little 
town of Bethlehem” can be seen high up 
on the ridge of a distant hill. Bethlehem 
today is a quiet “large town,” with an 
abundant supply of stores selling kodaks, 
glamor magazines, and souvenirs made 
of seashell mother-of-pearl. 

Early one morning we traveled to the 
top of the Mount of Olives, a very long 
and high hill lying across a narrow valley 
from Jerusalem’s hill. Robed peasants 
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could be seen riding down the hill on 
their donkeys, legs dangling almost to 
the ground, in much the same way that 
Jesus must have ridden into the city on 
what we have named Palm Sunday. 

Straight ahead of us we could see the 
closed Golden Gate through which he is 
reputed to have ridden on his last visit 
to Jerusalem. Legend says that it will be 
unsealed on Judgment Day to allow his 
re-entry. 

On the left, in Israeli territory, lay the 
Mount of Zion, which is the spur or end 
of the long ridge upholding David's city. 
The site of the Last Supper could barely 
be discerned. To the right of Zion we 
could see the Dome of the Rock mosque, 
near the steps from which Jesus had 
driven the money changers. On the previ- 
ous day permission had been granted me 
to make a color photograph INSIDE the 
sacred rock itself. As I had readied my 
Leica a group of worshippers had ap- 
peared in the mosque above, frightening 
the Keeper of the Keys—a _ kindly, 
bearded man named Sheikh Faik Ansari. 
Riots and bloodshed have occurred in 
mosques over less provocation than this. 

The Sheikh had posted a policeman 
and Bob Young at the top of the steps 
so the new arrivals would not discover 
that an infidel was making a picture in- 
side the rock that is second in sacredness 
only to the Kaaba in forbidden Mecca. 
In this tense atmosphere, with nervous 
attendants whispering “Please hurry!” I 
had flashed the camera without adjusting 
the lens properly. Then I hid the instru- 
ment quickly as a curious Moslem ap- 
peared at the top of the staircase. 

From the Mount of Olives we could 
pick out the Praetorium area, the Gate 
where Stephen was stoned to death, and 
other Biblically interesting locations. An 
hygienic cleanliness seemed to pervade 
the whole scene before us. Yet we knew 
that heavy barbed wire fences, patrolling 

(Continued on page 17) 
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The archetype of the heretic 


Servetus ideas and conviction 


made him ‘worthy of burning 


“But don’t believe that heresy can be 
created by petty souls. Only great 
human beings have created heresies.” 
—Augustine. 


Servetus is the archetype of the heretic. 
He possessed all the spiritual forces 
which enable man to live and die for an 
interpretation of faith which differs 
from the official tenets set up by an es- 
tablished church. The heretic is our con- 
stant reminder that the victorious of- 
ficial doctrine cannot be identified with 
truth. His is the suppressed doctrine and 
he strives to get it understood and ac- 
cepted. From the moment Servetus first 
opened his Bible and failed to find in it 
the most essential doctrine of the Medi- 
eval Church, until his last poignant words 
at the stake at Champel, he experienced 
all the glories and miseries which are the 
lot of the heretic. 

His nature was of such religious inten- 
sity that when presenting his doctrinal 
views in print or word, he often included 
fervent prayers. For example he prayed 
to God for his opponents that they might 
see the truth of his convictions. 

He was so convinced of his mission— 
to restore Christianity—that whatever he 
uttered rose from his theological postu- 
lates. The description of his historic dis- 
covery of the lesser circulation of the 
blood was inserted in a passage dealing 
with the location of the soul and the 
origin of the vital spirits. His first edi- 
tion of Ptolemy’s Geography contained 
statements which his judges in Geneva 
threw at him in their endeavors to con- 
vict him of heresy. His astronomical lec- 
tures at the University of Paris ended 
in the City Court after the Paris Inquisi- 
tion studied the case. Even when he 
dealt with plain botany in his first medi- 
cal publication, he could not refrain from 
making theological points. All disciplines 
were interrelated for him and permeated 
by theology, just as the whole universe 
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was embraced by God. 

And what was Servetus’ theology? 
What were the thoughts that so pos- 
sessed his mind and soul and would not 
let him go? What frightful things did he 
say, things so horrendous that the Catho- 
lic Inquistion in France condemned him 
to death, as well as the Protestant Ref- 
ormation at Geneva? 

It has been said “with Servetus started 
the Third Reformation . . . the Reforma- 
tion of free interpretation of the Bible, of 
the free conscience, of a humanity in 
which God actually dwells.” In Servetus 
Renaissance philosophy and pre-Nicaean 
Christian doctrines were fused into a 
theological system which was to exercise 
deep influence on liberal thought of fu- 
ture generations. 

To call Servetus “a cyclopean despiser 
of the gospel” is grotesque. His was one 
of the most religious natures to be found 
in the 16th or any other century. For him 
Jesus is the heart of the universe. His 
obsession was to cleanse Christianity of 
doctrines which are manmade and un- 
biblical, inaccessible to the heart, and in- 
comprehensible to the believer. The last 
thing he wanted was the thing they ac- 
cused him of, namely the dissolution of 
Christianity. 


Divinity communicated 


Servetus was optimistic. He rejected 
flatly Christian orthodoxy’s pessimistic 
concept of the unworthiness and depray- 
ity of man and of man’s incapacity for 
direct union with God. “Humanity,” says 
Servetus, “is of such character, that God 
can communicate divinity to man and, 
not by the degradation of divinity but 
by the exaltation of humanity.” This is 
one of the most humanitarian state- 
ments on the nature of man in Western 
literature. 

Humanity’s capacity to be lifted up to 
the level of Divinity is for Servetus un- 
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mistakably revealed in the deification of 
Jesus Christ. Jesus was for him true man. 
Only after the combination of this man 
with the eternal Word did Christ’s be- 
come divine. His deification was an act 
of God, effected in time and by God’s 
grace only. Jesus is not God by nature, 
he is not an eternal God; Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, is a deified man. 

God goes beyond the extraordinary 
and unique deification of the man Jesus. 
To a lesser degree all men can participate 
in His divinity. All potentialities offered 
to man by God to raise himself up to 
God are realized by Jesus Christ. “By 
believing that Christ is the Son of God, 
we ourselves are made Sons of God,” he 
said. 

What a difference between Calvin’s su- 
per- exalted and remote God and Servetus’ 
God who fulfills Himself in instilling man 
with His divinity! What a difference be- 
tween Calvin’s miserable, hopeless human 
creatures and Servetus’ Sons of God! 


‘A philosophical pest’ 


The main offense for which Servetus 
was condemned by the church was his 
attack on the most basic of Christian 
doctrines—the Trinity. Servetus went fur- 
ther than his contemporary, Erasmus. 
The famous Dutch scholar, without 
drawing doctrinal conclusions, omitted 
the Somma Johanneum in I John 5 from 
his Greek New Testament. The reason 
for this omission was that its text— 
“There are three that bear record in 
Heaven, the Father, the Word and the 
Holy Spirit and these three are One”— 
was not discoverable in any Greek Bible 
manuscript or in the teaching of the 
early Fathers of the Church. Servetus 
branded this doctrine as ‘“‘a three-headed 
monster, a philosophical pest, the inven- 


tion of the devil.” He substituted for it 
the idea of a divine Being of absolute 
unity and indivisibility, who was in- 
comprehensible, invisible, and above 
anything that could be conceived. 

For Servetus the only way to know God 
was to experience Him in His personal 
revelations, three of which have succes- 
sively occurred. First there is God him- 
self. Then there is the Word by which 
God reveals Himself. God created the 
world by His Word. God’s sublimest 
manifestation takes place in Jesus Christ 
in whom the revealing God as the cre- 
ative Word took concrete form to reign 
the universe. In the activity of the Spirit, 
which is (according to Servetus) the Spirit 
of God Himself, the final manifestation 
of God takes place. 

It is not surprising that- with such 
humanitarian and theological views Ser- 
vetus turned against the doctrines of pre- 
destination and of the slavery of. the 
human will both of which were first 
taught by all the Protestant Reformers. 
Servetus calls predestination the most hor- 
rible travesty of Divine Justice and 
Mercy. How contradictory in itself the 
doctrines appeared to him is shown in 
the following question: “How can God 
be affected by consideration of time since 
He is above all time and all things are 
present in Him? As if God would de- 
liberately plan that one soul be saved 
and another damned! 

Servetus argues for the freedom of the 
human will. He explains that “God being 
freedom itself grants man the ability and 
the opportunity to will freely and to act 
freely. This is true even though man be 
in a fallen state. Through divine grace 
he still enjoys free will, reason, and con- 
science, for all men are of divine origin 
and enlightened by the Logos.” 

During the trial in Geneva, Servetus was 
again and again reproached by Calvin 
for his denial of hereditary guilt. The 
early Reformers simply did not under- 
stand Servetus’ fine distinction between 
evil and sin. What the churches called 
hereditary sin, which has afflicted all men 
since the fall, was only an evil for Serve- 
tus. It was a disease, but it was not a sin. 
“Sin, and guilt refer only to wicked ac- 
tions, deliberately committed against bet- 
ter conscience,” he said. “No person is 
responsible for sins which he himself 
has not committed, and no child or youth 
can ever be cast into hell before he has 
reached the age of responsibility .. .” 


‘Children cannot repent’ 


Servetus despised the doctrine of in- 
fant damnation. Consequently he was 
passionately opposed to infant baptism, 
which he called a doctrine of the devil 
and a total subversion of Christianity. 
The inner processes of the baptismal act 
appeared to Servetus too complicated and 
refined to affect in any way children who 
had no comprehension of their meaning. 


“Children,” he wrote, “cannot repent and 
enter into a covenant; moreover they do 
not need the bath of regeneration for re- 
mission of sins, as they cannot have yet 
committed them.” 

Servetus condemns the reformers for 
their fundamental heresy of the doc- 
trine of salvation by faith alone. He 
holds that love is the activity of faith it- 
self which inspires man to cultivate Chris- 
tian virtues. For Servetus Love is even 
superior to faith. “To love Christ is bet- 
ter than to believe.” He who loves is 
better than he who believes. Charity is 
the greatest of all virtues. “The judgment 
upon each other after death is according 
to his works.” “Charity makes us more 
similar to God because God is charity 
itself.” 


Hunted and hounded 


Such were the teachings of the man 
Michael Servetus. These were the heresies 
which made him worthy of death by 
burning, in the eyes of both Protestants 
and Catholics. For them he was hunted 
and hounded about Europe except when 
he was living incognito under an as- 
sumed name. The Spanish Inquisition 
even went so far as to send his own 
brother to France to lure him back into 
the church’s power again. 

After he fled from the prison in Vi- 
enne, where at last the French Inquisi- 
tion had caught up with him, he was 
burnt in effigy. Meanwhile he dropped 
from sight so completely for about 96 
days that all efforts to find him were in 
vain. It was only after he attended a 
church service’ in Geneva, in order to 
listen to John Calvin’s sermon, that he 
was discovered. 

Servetus’ finest hour came when he 
was led to the stake to render the su- 
preme sacrifice for what he believed to 
be true. This is a sacrifice the heretic 
has in common with the saint. Every at- 
tempt was made to extract a retraction 
from him, even on the way to the stake. 
He did not waver. Before he reached 
the place of execution, he began to pray, 
asking forgiveness for his sins and for 
his ignorance. The last words upon his 
lips were a prayer, a prayer which ac- 
corded with his personal and passionate 
faith—the faith for which he was giving 
his life: “O Jesus, Son of the Eternal 
God, have pity on me!” 


Modern Pilgrim — 


(Continued from page 15) 
sentries and deep animosities had split 
the city into two hostile, temporarily 
passive, communities. 

My most moving experience in the en- 
virons of the holy city occurred during 
an after-dark stroll down into the valley 
to Gethsemane and then up through the 
old city. 


The Jericho Road was almost devoid 
of foot and automobile traffic, lying dark 
and quiet under the stars. The Jerusalem 
walls rose in silhouette against the north- 
ern sky. On the hills about us, dots of 
electric light glowed hospitably, much as 
the oil lamps must have sparkled in 
Jesus’ day. An occasional wayfarer would 
pass us silently, features indistinguishable 
in the gloom. 

Then as I looked up at the sky and the 
soft contours of the surrounding hills, 
and descended into the Valley of Kedron, 
I realized that at last I was experiencing 
the true Holy Land—the clean, unchang- 
ing world of the Everlasting Spirit—just 
as David, Jesus and Mohammed them- 
selves must have perceived it. 

In the darkness of evening all modern 
elements were washed away and only the 
valleys, the hills and the stars remained. 
We were living in the world of the saints 
of all time. There was no debate over the 
authenticity of this! Such nights as these 
had been shared by the past and would 
be shared by generations in the future. 

In those moments the traveler feels 
closer to the life and times of the great 
Nazarene than at any other time in Je- 
rusalem. Jesus had pondered the frailties 
of man on such a night; he had shared 
his sorrows with its restfulness. 

At the bottom of the road we came to 
the Garden of Gethsemane. Today it lies 
behind walls, beautifully tended, a spot 
for relaxation among lovely flowers and 
ancient olive trees. We tried the gate. It 
was locked. 

But now. we could understand why 
Jesus had left the heat, the closeness, the 
controversy of the nearby walled city of 
turmoil-ridden men to come here. 
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IN REBUTTAL 


The totalitarianism of the middle 


Certain enemies of Right, Left seen 


crushing freedom; “demagoguery alleged 


AT A RECENT church conference 
the president of the American Unitarian 
Association, in making his report, stated, 
“There is a.totalitarianism of the left and 
a totalitarianism of the right.” At this 
a woman in the audience pointed toward 
the speaker and said to a companion, 
“Yes, and a totalitarianism of the mid- 
dle.” 

Whether the allegation in this particu- 
lar case may or may not have been just, 
what does seem to be a well-founded 
judgment is the possibility of the devel- 
opment of a totalitarianism of the mid- 
dle in our country, and perhaps in west- 
ern culture generally. It is a much more 
real danger than is either a totalitarian- 
ism of the right or the left. These latter 
developments would advertise them- 
selves as they grew, since both would 
stand in easy contrast to our prevailing 
manners and institutions. A totalitarian- 
ism of the right, a brand of Fascism, 
could be fastened upon us much more 
easily than a totalitarianism of the left, or 
a brand of Communism. The reasons for 
this lie in our hysterical fear of and safe- 
guards against Communism, which might 
play into the hands of native fascists in 
this country just as such hysteria aided 
Hitler and his consolidation of power. 
But the rise of either of these forms of 
totalitarianism would demand a revolu- 
tion of some severity. A totalitarianism 
of the middle could come by a slow evo- 
lution, or perhaps better termed, by a 
devolution of domestic forms and be- 
haviors. 

At one time, in avowed dedication to 
the free operation of critical intelligence 
operating on all available evidence, we 
had espoused the ideal of the free com- 
petition of all political ideas and move- 
ments in the public arena. We were con- 
vinced that the people, if educated and 
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informed, would choose wisely from the 
various offerings, and democracy would 
be strengthened rather than weakened in 
this competition. From such faith in the 
people stemmed our liberal educational 
and political practices and ideology. 


The permissible range is narrowed 


Now the range of permissible argu- 
ment and competition has been greatly 
narrowed. We are no longer political lib- 
erals; we are a political orthodoxy, and 
there is only a narrow difference between 
the two major political parties. We have 
almost completely closed our minds to 
large areas of political theory and organ- 
ization. Regardless of how convinced we 
may be that these theories and practices 
would be rejected in a healthy democ- 
racy, are we even so justified in exclud- 
ing them from a free arena of debate? 
Can we afford such a dogmatic closure 
of our minds, such an intolerance of con- 
flicting points-of view, for the sake of the 
freedom of our democratic processes 
themselves? 

A few months ago I was afraid that 
we were moving into “a new fascism,” 
but I now agree with Joseph C. Harsch, 
an astute political commentator for The 
Christian Science Monitor, that it is a 
somewhat different breed of state and so- 
ciety. He calls it “Puritanism,” although 
he reinterprets the traditional meanings 
of this term somewhat. Mr. Harsch 
means by Puritanism “an ideological cer- 
tainty which demands rigid conformity 
and which approaches intolerance.” I 
would call it a totalitarianism of the mid- 
dle. Seemingly attacked and threatened 
from both ends, the left and the right, 
through fear and insecurity, the middle 
ground of ideas and behavior becomes 
so prized that it in turn becomes a totali- 
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tarianism in order to protect itself from 
the invasion of either Communism or 
Fascism. Liberty itself is liquidated in 
order to maintain some of the ways and 
institutions that have been created under 
liberty. In this we have in our own way 
attempted to play fast and loose with the 
unalterable development that the means 
used determine the end at which we ar- 
rive. If we seek to save the institutions 
of freedom by means which themselves 
pervert and curtail freedom, those insti- 
tutions, even though they may retain their 
outward titles and forms, will become in-. 
struments of slavery and of totalitarian 
control. 


Not by putsch 


There is one striking difference be- 
tween a totalitarianism of the middle 
and totalitarianisms of either the right 
or the left as we have seen them develop. 
These latter have been movements fast- 
ened on the people by revolutionary and 
reactionary minority groups, through 
putsch or revolution. They have taken 
over the government, army, and industry 
and established a dictatorship. But the 
establishment of a totalitarianism of the 
middle would be done by the people 
themselves, in their regular and nomi- 
nally democratic elections. There would 
be no putsch or revolution, probably not 
even a new political party. In fact, one 
sign would be, and is, the virtual im- 
possibility of forming new political par- 
ties. Existing institutions by gradual de- 
grees become more and more restric- 
tive, conservative, and narrow-minded. 
Harsch’s choice of the term “Puritan- 
ism” is very apt and perceptive. 

When freedom of speech departs 
propaganda and demagoguery take over. 
We are the master propagandists of the 
world, especially when it comes to using 
propaganda on ourselves, usually going 
by the name of advertising, public rela- 
tions and the industries of public opinion. 


Tyrannous majority forces mediocrity of thought, act 


Although we know that these agencies are 
used by and work with the government, 
still we have not grown to fear them, 
since they are another “free enterprise” 
industry, are they not? We have been 
made aware of the function of propa- 
ganda, especially in the analysis of the 
propaganda of the right and the left. 
But the truly dangerous and insidious 
propaganda, since it wears the mask of 
public opinion and common sense, is the 
propaganda of the middle. This at the 
worst amuses or slightly irritates us; it 
seldém elicits from us the reaction of 
alarm and even horror that it merits, 
for in this perversion of communication 
among a supposedly free people lies the 
core of corruption and decay within the 
democratic process. 


What of majority dictatorship? 


Today the demagoguery of the right 
and left are fairly obvious to us. It is the 
demagogic voices of the middle for which 
we should be sharpening our ears. These 
lull us into security by proclaiming with 
equal vehemence against the evils of the 
right and the left. They are as staunchly 
arrayed against McCarthy as against 
Malenkov, as firm against Franco as 
against Mao. But the warning that they 
never sound is this: just because a man 
is against two wrongs it does not make 
him right. Just because freedom is being 
crushed by Communism and Fascism, 
foreign and native, it does not mean their 
opponent is not crushing freedom him- 
self. And here is the almost diabolical 
situation in which we find ourselves: 
whereas Hitler could consolidate his to- 
talitarianism by ranting against the dan- 
gers of Communism, and whereas Stalin 
could consolidate his totalitarianism by 
ranting against the dangers of Fascism, 
the totalitarians of the middle can con- 
§olidate their power by raving against 
both Communism and Fascism. This is 
the perfect camouflage, for if one is 
against both totalitarianism of the right 
and the left, how can he then be for 
totalitarianism in any form? Are not 
these the only varieties extant? Is there 
anything left but freedom and democ- 
racy? If we are staunchly for the “two 
party” political system and a capitalistic 
version of “freedom of the press,” for 
public education and separation of 
church and state, how can we be for 
totalitarianism? These are the naive 
questions of a people not yet aware that 
the most dangerous dictatorship and 
totalitarianism of all may be a dictator- 
ship of the people, a totalitarianism 
' saddled upon a population by a major- 


ity of the citizens themselves, who in 
fear and insecurity have canceled mi- 
nority rights, stamped out and curtailed 
eccentricities of social behavior and 
“heretical” varieties of opinion, until all 
have been reduced to a grey and insular 
sameness and mediocrity of thought, be- 
lief, and act. One might conceivably 
throw off the yoke of an individual dic- 
tator, backed by a small, integrated party, 
but how would one throw off a dictator- 
ship of the majority of the people them- 
selves? How would one throw off a dic- 
tatorship whose institutions and instru- 
mentalities were the Judeao-Christian 
institutions of religion, the public schools, 
the Chambers of Commerce, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers and 
the labor unions, our own armed forces, 
and the Republican and Democratic par- 
ties (monopolizing the political scene 
between them and presenting no real 
choice or variety of political viewpoint) 
—all of which operate most legally and 
with full “justice” through the police, the 
F.B.I. and the courts of the land? If this 
seems a bizarre, even insane idea, then 
consider the persecutions of the investi- 
gating committees of the House and the 
Senate, our highest legislative body, and 
the use of the courts through contempt 
and perjury proceedings, as well as by di- 
rect trial, to convict persons of the 
crime of political heresy and to turn our 
prisons into concentration camps for po- 
litical prisoners. 


Even the bulwarks ‘infected’ 


In seeking for an example of the 
demagoguery of the growing totalitarian- 
ism of the middle, it would seem most 
pertinent to select one issuing from one 
of the most “liberal” institutions of our 
land. If this is a real danger to us, it 
would be well to see if it has infected 
even those groups and persons which we 
would ordinarily suppose to be the chief 
bulwarks against its development and ad- 
vance. Since criticism should begin at 
home, I have selected one from our own 
religious association. 

A. Powell Davies is widely known as 
an effective spokesman for American 
religious and political liberalism [see 
page 2, 31]. In the anniversary sermon 
during the May Meetings of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, he made a 
stirring criticism of Communism and 
demagoguery and their threats to a free 
church and free world. But, if my analy- 
sis is correct, at the same time he gave 
a disturbing demonstration of the dema- 
goguery of the middle. 

Dr. Davies spent some time describing 
the “prison of provincialism” in which 


we live, illustrating it with events in his 
own history. Only as we escape our pro- 
vincialism can we live in “the real 
world.” He said (The Christian Register, 
July, 1953) that “the Civilization of the 
West is advancing outwardly and retreat- 
ing inwardly. . . . In faith and purpose, 
moral courage, sureness of resolve, we 
are retreating.” With all this we would 
agree. 

He goes on to identify himself with 
natural religion, “that is to say, a devel- 
opment within nature. If a man is a part 
of nature, so is human nature, and noth- 
ing human can transcend it.” He also 
identifies himself with the need for peace. 
“To prevent a war which would destroy 
us, we need a world which does not turn 
to war, a world in which hate and vio- 
lence, resentment and bitterness, cleav- 
age and dissension have no cause to 
exist.” 


‘An unwitting demagogue’ 


I do not believe that Dr. Davies is in- 
tentionally a demagogue. His protesta- 
tions are assuredly made in complete 
honesty and sincerity. Dr. Davies is an 
unwitting demagogue, having been so 
completely caught up in a developing his- 
torical situation that he is unable to see 
the grave inconsistencies and the dema- 
gogic result of his arguments. For he pro- 
ceeds, after having identified himself with 
these philosophies and ideals, and thus 
disarmed his audience, to violate the pur- 
pose and direction of his preachments 
and to espouse attitudes that would turn 
us into provincialism, authoritarian mor- 
ality, and war. This is demagoguery in 
effect if not in intent. 

A mighty asset to provincialism, to 
authoritarian rather than naturalistic mor- 
ality, and to the war-mind, is a pattern of 
black and white judgments and choices. 
The black and white tenor of these words 
is self-evident: “. . . nothing less than 
truth is true enough to guide us. . . noth- 
ing less than justice is just enough to turn 
aside the threat of retribution . . . nothing 
less than righteousness can end the 
wrongs that tear the world apart.” And 
who has truth, justice and righteousness? 
We, of course. Dr. Davies uses these 
weasel words over and over without giv- 
ing more than the vaguest indication of 
what is meant by them. 

It is in his ascription of Communism 
that he is most clearly a demagogue. 
Communism, he says, “is attempting to 
evade the moral issue by crystalizing 
human society at a sub-human level.” But 
is not its fault in this issue only one of 
degree? Cannot the same accusation with 
considerable fairness be levied against the 
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conservative and reactionary forces in all 
societies, our own included? But no, Dr. 
Davies will not put Communism into the 
relativistic framework that is indigenous 
to a naturalistic interpretation of human- 
ity, which he says he espouses. “Com- 
munism is ultimate evil,” he charges. 
Ultimate, completely black—but what 
can “ultimate” possibly mean in a nat- 
uralistic philosophy? 

“It is ultimate evil,” says Dr. Davies, 
“because it surrenders the possibility that 
man can rise in freedom to his fullest 
moral stature and because it condemns 
him to debasement, an enslaved unit in a 
dehumanized society of serfs.” Then 
come some of those wonderfully vague, 
loaded, and unqualified allegations, which 
are the stock in trade of demagoguery. 
Communism “subverts righteousness, . . . 
exploits evil,” and is engaged in “treason” 
against “all humanity.” 

Dr. Davies observes that “The United 
States is becoming a nation of fear.” But 
he is not aware, evidently, that one of the 
reasons for this is that leaders of public 
opinion like himself are involved in such 
scare talk as calling Communism an ulti- 
mate evil. This fear arises from being 
presented with such black and white 
alternatives as the following: “Again, I 
say, Communism is ultimate evil, the 
ancient evil with which the highest in 
human nature has always been in con- 
flict, and which now would face us with 
a choice between enslavement and de- 
struction.” By playing on just such fears, 
McCarthy and his colleagues have suc- 
ceeded in creating hysteria in the circle 
of governmental employees as well as in 
the country at large. But isn’t Dr. Davies 
in this definition of our alternatives also 
helping to create this fear? 


The greatest provincialism 


Assuredly the greatest “provincialism” 
of our time is that which divides the two 
great areas of power politics, the Com- 
munist bloc dominated by Russia and the 
West dominated by the United States. Is 
not Dr. Davies being a provincial of the 
provincials in his seemingly total ac- 
ceptance of the divisions of the cold war 
struggle? To proclaim the evils of pro- 
vincialism on the one hand, and then to 
turn about face and declare the necessity 
of the provincialism of the complete evil 
of Communism is demagoguery. If Dr. 
Davies cannot combat his own provin- 
cialism at just that conjuncture where it 
is most critical, in his attitude on Com- 
munism, then he indeed lives in the 
“prison of provincialism” himself and is 
urging others to a like slavery. 

Is not the greatest threat to peace the 
denial of any possibility of negotiating 
our differences with Russia short of war? 
When Dr. Davies gives us no “choice be- 
tween enslavement and destruction,” is 
he not proclaiming the impossibility of 
escaping a third world war? How con- 
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sistent is this with his protestation of be- 
ing a peace lover? Is not the temperate 
attitude of the Friends much more sane 
and hopeful? 


Default of the liberals 


Dr. Davies, instead of being the liberal 
he claims to be, seems to be participating 
in the “Puritanism” observed by Mr. 
Harsch. In his attitude toward Com- 
munism he evinces “an ideological cer- 
tainty which demands rigid conformity 
and which approaches intolerance.” In 
my observation Dr. Davies is in this in- 
stance acting as an eloquent spokesman 
for a general advance of such a mood in 
many of the so-called liberal areas of 
American religious, political and intel- 
lectual life. It is this default of the truly 
liberal and democratic spirit in those very 
“liberal” groups where we had supposed 
it to be most firmly established that 
measures for me the great distance we 
have already moved toward a totalitar- 
ianism of the middle. 

Totalitarianism is based, finally, upon 
judgments and divisions of a total nature. 
Freedom is increased when we can re- 
main tentative and relative in our con- 
siderations and judgments. “Ideological 
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certainty,” “rigid conformity,” and “in- 
tolerance” are the earmarks of a totalitar- 
ian view and way of life, call them Puri- 
tanism or whatever you will. It is one 
thing to say Communism is more evil in 
several specific areas than we are, and to 
attempt to rate our relative delinquency 
for a fair comparison. From what I can 
observe I would rate Communism as be- 
ing definitely inferior as a way of life and 
an economic-political system to our own 
faulty democracy. On that basis I will 
criticize Communism where it seems 
weak and perverse, just as I would our 
own behaviour. This leaves me free to be 
as objective, as tentative, as comparative 
as the facts I have will allow. This affords 
me whatever freedom I am capable of 
using. 

The totalitarianism of the middle is 
pulling the draw-string in on us, shutting 
our avenues of information, travel, dis- 
course, curtailing the area of allowed 
theorizing and conjecture, enforcing dog- 
mas of belief and opinion upon us. We 
are not copying either the totalitarianism 
of the right or the left in detail, but true 
to our vaunted originality and ingenuity, 
we are creating our own version, the 
totalitarianism of the middle. 


STEPHEN 8H. FRITCHMAN, editor of the Christian Register in the mid-1940s, 
has been Minister of the First Unitarian Church of Los Angeles since 1947. A gradu- 
ate of Ohio Wesleyan, Union Theological Seminary, and New York University, Mr. 
Fritchman served as Director of the A.U.Y. from 1938-1947. The following remarks 
are from a recent sermon, submitted to. the Register in criticism of American Unitar- 
ian Association policies publicized in this magazine. 


IN REBUTTAL 


Are Unitarians intolerant? 


AUA headquarters seen repudiating 


tradition of “spiritual social agitation’ 


WE UNITARIANS, back 400 years 
ago at Geneva, or possibly we should say 
1700 years ago at Nicea, took a stand 
for spiritual and intellectual freedom, 
and we have made it a cornerstone of 
our edifice. Dr. Earl Morse Wilbur, the 
great Unitarian historian, who gave the 
Michael Servetus celebration address at 
the Los Angeles church on October 25th, 
has named tolerance as one of the four 
cardinal principles of Unitarianism. We 
have properly made it a holy shrine of 


the soul. Whether it be difficult or not, 
whether it be popular or not, within or 
outside of our own religious household, 
let us examine it briefly. There are no 
absolutes in this relative universe of ours, 
as I see it, but this is as near being one 
as we will probably ever see: the need for 
an open door in the search for truth, the 
need for an admission of humility and 
expectation in man’s efforts to build a 
decent civilization, the need for patience 
with the slow of mind and heart. 
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Our question is this: Are Unitarians in- 
tolerant? And my answer, looking at my- 
self and most of my congregation, is 
“Yes, sometimes, too often for any com- 
placency, even if no oftener than our 
neighbors.” After all, let us remember, 
few of our neighbors make as much talk 
about tolerance as do we Unitarians. In- 
tolerance in a Unitarian is particularly ab- 
horrent because for so long, and so elo- 
quently, we have proclaimed it as such a 
curse to mankind.... 

One devoted member of the Los An- 
geles church wrote me: “For me it is im- 
possible to be a bona fide Unitarian and 
believe in any kind of dictatorship.” I am 
sure, knowing her, that she not only 
means any dictatorships behind the iron 
curtain, but the less obvious though fa- 
miliar dictatorship of monopoly capital- 
ism maintaining an economy of scarcity 
in a world of possible plenty for all. She 
is right—the greater the amount of dicta- 
torship anywhere the less room there is 
for the Unitarian ideal of toleration to 
work. For example, the Russians, whose 
intolerance my correspondent deplores, 
have no history of civil and religious tol- 
eration. We have, and being an Amer- 
ican I feel especially responsible that we 
practice to the full the freedoms we pos- 
sess. Thus only will people under a dicta- 
torship be likely to practice them in their 
homelands. .. . 


Atendency toward ‘plasticene robots’ 


If there is any one thing I do not wish 
to do it is to discourage anyone’s proper 
respect for his opinions and convictions. 
Surely our church wants to be a citadel 
for men and women, youth and adult 
alike, who hold their own minds in high 
regard and who metaphorically, like the 
early Quakers, wear their hats into kings’ 
courts and before magistrates, as a sign 
of their common equality, even before 
the great and powerful. There are plenty 
of winds blowing today that bend a man 
into docility and conformity, that rob 
him of his pride of conscience and mind 
in fear that his children may starve. We 
have no desire as Unitarians to add to 
this tendency to make Americans into 
plasticene robots, all shaped in a common 
mould. We dislike it in other lands; and I 
hope we equally despise it here. 

But today we are saying that the very 
act of spiritual independence and moral 
freedom has dangers for frail human na- 
ture. It is dreadfully easy to mistake con- 
ceit for moral conviction, to mistake an 
idiosyncrasy for an ultimate principle of 
the universe, to mistake a half truth for a 
law of science. No sect or party has 
learned the secret of purging a man of in- 
tolerance, pride of mind, or sheer bull- 
headedness when faced with overwhelm- 
ing evidence of being in error. . . . Wall 
Street capitalists and 14th Street Com- 
munists and all in between in the spectrum 
of American politics must resist the virus 


of intolerance. Lewis Carroll does not 
mention the ideology which caused the 
Red Queen in “Alice in Wonderland” to 
say to Alice: “I don’t know what you 
mean by your way, all the ways around 
here belong to me.” But I have met the 
successors of the Red Queen in every pro- 
fession, in every walk of life, and in Uni- 
tarian churches. 


For intolerance: equanimity 


It has always seemed to me (not a man 
without sin in this matter of intolerance, 
I assure you), that the more certain one 
grows of his first principles, his ultimate 
values, his long range satisfactions in life, 
the more he can listen without apoplexy 
to diverse opinions, even the utmost op- 
posite of his opinions, expressed even with 
vehemence and screaming intolerance, 
and listen with equanimity. This is a test 
of one’s religion; yes, it is also a test of 
one’s confidence in his findings about 
truth, about mankind, about the prospects 
for the future. I am disturbed about Uni- 
tarian intolerance when I see it because 
it seems so fundamental a violation of 
our major premise: that truth can be 
found in an open encounter, that prog- 
ress comes through keeping the channels 
open, and that the dissenter has been our 
Prometheus so often that even the neu- 
rotic and empty-handed dissenter must 
be protected from the passion of the 
crowd who would fling him into prison or 
hang him from a gibbet. The insistence of 
our own Unitarian headquarters today 
that we liberals must sail in a marked 
channel between Scylla and Charybdis* 
is the repudiation of our whole intent as 
a Unitarian denomination. We are the 
people who welcomed the revolutionary 
Priestley, the free thinking Dutch immi- 
grants at Barnevelt, New York, and so 
many others. When we locally or nation- 
ally as Unitarians yield to the pressure 
to exact a burning of incense before the 
current Caesars to show our loyalty, then 
we have ended our usefulness to the fu- 


*Reference is to the speech by Dr. Eliot 
reported in the July 1953 REGISTER, 
p. 28: “On Tuesday at the annual meeting 
of the A.U.A., delegates heard their presi- 
dent, in his annual report, condemn again 
the ‘extremists of both right and left 
which threaten all free institutions includ- 
ing our own movement.’ 

“ Tt is our job to distinguish between 
the real threat and the bogey threat of 
communism, Dr. Eliot said in a story 
sent over national Associated Press wires. 
‘As president of the American Unitarian 
Association I will do everything I pos- 
sibly can, using every grain of intelligence 
I possess to support the essential princi- 
ples of our free faith. I shall do my level 
best to see to it that the Unitarian ship 
of state keeps on that steady course be- 
tween the Scylla and the Charybdis of 
both extremes and the siren cries which 
try to mislead us into shipwreck.’ ” 


ture of American, for our genius has been 
spiritual and social agitation in and out 
of season. When this stops—in the Bea- 
con Press, or in our churches, or in our 
pulpits—we have no role to play; we have 
then joined the orthodox conformists, the 
compromisers and the righteous purifiers 
of other men’s minds. There are plenty 
of such churches now. Our 400 Unitarian 
societies are not needed in addition. . . . 


THE UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 


A national magazine 
published quarterly by 


Unitarian Christian Fellowship 


PURPOSE: To strengthen the common 
bond of fellowship and good-will between 
our churches with special emphasis upon 
the liberal Unitarian convenant—“Jn the 
love of truth and the spirit of Jesus Christ 
we unite in the worship of God and service 
to man.” 


Help support this purpose by sending 
$1.00 for a year’s subscription to: 


The Unitarian Christian 
Boston 8, Mass. 


102 Mt. Vernon St. 


CHURCH ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, opposite 
the Public Garden. Rev. Dana McLean Greely, D.D. Min- 
ister; Miss Susan M. Andrews, Director of Religious Fduca- 
tion; Mr. John B. Woodworth, Director of Music. Sunday 
Morning Service, 11 a.m.; Church School and Adult Group, 
9:45 a.m.; High School Age, 3:30 p.m.; College Age and 
Young Adults, 6:00 p.m. Regular Tuesday Program: Vesper 
Service, 5:30 p.m.; Community Supper, 6:15; Forum, 7:45. 


BOSTON, MASS.—THE. SECOND CHURCH, 874 Beacon 
St., the Rey. Clayton Brooks Hale, and the Rev. Todd 
James Taylor, Ministers. Every Sunday: Junior Church 10:40 
a.m.; Church School 11 a.m.; Children’s Church 11:40 
a.m.; Morning Worship 11 a.m.; Junior Highers 3 p.m.; 
High Schoolers 5 p.m.; College-Age Supper 7 p.m. 
THE CHURCH OF THE MATHERS AND OF EMERSON 
WELCOMES ALL BOSTON VISITORS. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Founded 1686) Corner Tremont and 
School Sts. Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Minister. Rev. George R. 
Plagenz, Assistant. Elwood EE. Gaskill, M.A. (Mus.), 
Organist and Choirmaster. Sunday Service, 11 A. M. Half 
Hour of Organ Musie Monday at 12:10. Noonday Services 
with guest preachers Tuesday through Friday. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, 16th and 
Harvard Sts. Minister: A. Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday serv- 
ices, 11 a.m. School of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Church office 


open daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 
Director. 


THE CHRISTMAS SEASON 
AGAIN 
FOCUSES OUR ATTENTION 
ON 
THE GREATEST 
SOURCE OF POWER 
ad 
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LET US TAKE FROM READING 
THE HOLY SCRIPTURES 
NEW INSPIRATION 
TO STRENGTHEN OUR LIVES 
AND HELP OUR NEIGHBORS 


* * 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 
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E; AVAVA S News Editor, Jeannette Hopkins 
( | of the Unitarian World | 


Unitarians-Universalists hold joint 
conferences on local initiative 


One immediate result of the Andover vote 
and the organization of the Council of Liber- 
al Churches (Universalist-Unitarian) has 
been the beginning of greater co-operation 
among the two denominations on the local 
level. 

At Akron, October 14, the Association of 
Universalist Women of Ohio met, inviting 
their Unitarian sisters of the Alliance. At the 
Iowa Unitarian Association’s annual confer- 
ence at Cedar Rapids, a resolution was 
adopted favoring action leading to “inti- 
mate co-operation” between the Unitarians 
and Universalists. 

At Buffalo, N. Y., where the two local 
churches have merged for a joint program of 
religious liberalism, October 11 marked the 
first joint service, and the Unitarian news- 
letter reported: “For 121 years in the Buffalo 
area, Universalists and Unitarians have 
borne their individual witness to a free 
faith, inspired by love and guided by knowl- 
edge. Now they will do so together, uniting 
their strengths for the advance that is inher- 
ent in so heavily populated a metropolitan 
area.” Universalists put white flowers in their 
buttonholes so their Unitarian guests might 
greet them and get acquainted at the coffee 
hour. The church’s Unity Club sponsored a 
“Get Acquainted Dinner” the following 
week, and the church announced that the 
Hamburg Fellowship had voted unanimously 
to become a federated Unitarian-Universa- 
list Fellowship and to join in the Buffalo 
experiment. 

In Newburgh, N. Y., a special service was 
held October 25 with the Universalist minis- 
ter from Middletown, N. Y. preaching the 
sermon in the Unitarian church. Said the 
newsletter announcing the event: “In four 
hundred years of Unitarianism, there has 
been no single event of greater promise than 
that of our recent joining hands with the 
Universalists. As Unitarians and Univer- 
salists increasingly unite their efforts in the 
years ahead, they will be advancing with 
more than eight hundred congregations and 
a membership of over one hundred and fifty 
thousand in the United States and Canada.” 

In New York .City, Unitarian, Universa- 
list, and Ethical Culture young people held 
their second joint conference, meeting for 
an all-day session October 24 at the New 
York Ethical Culture Society. 

Young people from Ohio, Indiana, and 
Michigan Unitarian and Universalist 
churches met October 30 to November 1 in 
Detroit for the semi-annual meeting of the 
Lake Erie Federation of American Unitarian 
Youth, recently merged with Universalist 
youth. On a recent Sunday it was estimated 
that about 946 persons attended service at 
the five Unitarian-Universalist centers in 
greater Detroit. 

Fifty young people gathering near Green- 
field, N. H., September 11-13, voted a new 
name—Liberal Religious Youth (Unitarian- 
Universalist )—for the New Hampshire Fed- 
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eration of Unitarian-Universalist Youth. 

A number of religious education confer- 
ences described elsewhere brought Unitarian 
and Universalist church school teachers to- 
gether. 

In Vermont, Universalist and Unitarian 
ministers held Exchange Sunday Novem- 
ber 1, taking each others’ pulpits, and No- 
vember 8, there was a pulpit exchange be- 
tween Dr. John H. Lathrop of the First 
Unitarian Congregational Church of Brook- 
lyn, and Rev. Cornelius Greenway of All 
Souls’ Universalist Church, Flatbush. 


Laymen’s Sunday 
in New York 


The New York Times covered Laymen’s 
Sunday at the Unitarian Church of All Souls, 
New York, describing minister Laurence I. 
Neale’s “day off.” A news commentator— 
Rolf Kaltenborn, son of H. V. Kaltenborn— 
preached the sermon. Others who partici- 
pated were a retired actor, a salesman, a 
lawyer and a life insurance executive. An- 
other layman, Oliver W. Roosevelt, wrote 
music sung by the choir. Their observance 
of Laymen’s Sunday -has continued since 
1919: 


PICKED BY THE GOVERNOR: A 
member of the Lincoln, Nebraska, Unitarian 
Church has been named to the State Health 
Board. Mrs. Fred W. Putney was appointed 
to the post by Governor Robert Crosby. 


Paper cites Unitarian 


‘baby’ among churches ~ 


The First Unitarian Church of Fairfield 
County, Conn., was termed a “Baby Amidst 
Ancients” by the Westport Town Crier, in a 
feature article which told the story of de- 
velopment of the church from a Unitarian 
Fellowship last May. The article was the first 
in a get-acquainted series on local churches. 

The history of the fellowship, which was 
formed in 1949, the arrival of Rev. Karl 
M. Chworowsky as its first minister, and the 
varied activities of its newly-formed youth 
and adult groups were summarized by the 
paper, which seemed particularly impressed 
by the vitality and the rate of growth of the 
liberal congregation: “The First Unitarian 
Church of Fairfield County has grown at a 
rate that has surprised its most sanguine 
friends and supporters, and it is making a 
place for itself in the religious community 
life of the county among those in particular 
who so far have had no opportunity to work 
and worship in a Unitarian community, 
and are firmly committed to the principle 
of the free mind and the liberated and lib- 
erating conscience.” 


Fund gains 


‘bipartisan’ support 

Catholics, Jews, and non-Unitarian Prot- 
estants were among the “advance givers” to 
the building fund launched recently by the 
Follen Church in Lexington, Mass. Over 
$5,000 in pledges and gifts were made prior 
to the intensive canvass of the church mem- 
bership. The fund is to be used for a parish 
house which will include a hall seating 200 


persons. 


THE EYES OF TEXAS—ON HOUSTON: The First Unitarian Church of Houston was 


named as one of nine examples of the best architecture in the state of Texas recently. The — 
Texas Society of Architects, after statewide competition, issued awards to three Hous-— 


ton firms. There were three churches in the State list: Episcopalian, Christian Science, and 
Unitarian. Winner was Thomas E. Greacen II, architect of the Unitarian church design, 
who received the state award of merit and the city award. 
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Unitarians celebrate Servetus 
Anniversary with special services 


From coast to coast in October, Uni- 
tarians celebrated the 400th anniversary of 
the death at the stake of Michael Servetus. 

Servetus, one of the first martyrs in the 
cause of liberal religion, was tried for her- 
esy and burned in Geneva, Oct. 27, 1553, on 
orders of John Calvin. 

More than 75 Unitarian churches heard 
special sermons dedicated to the memory of 
the noted Spanish theologian. In New York 
City, men of three non-Trinitarian denom- 
inations joined in a Michael Servetus Mem- 
orial Meeting planned by the All Souls’ 
chapter of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
Speakers included Dr. John H. Lathrop of 
the First Unitarian Congregational Society, 
on “Greatness: The Story of Servetus;” 
Paul Myer, clerk of the New York monthly 
meeting of the General Conference of 
Friends (Hicksite Quakers), on “Tolerance 
and the Lesson of Servetus”; and Rev. Wal- 
ter Royal Jones of Floral Park Universalist 
Church on “Liberal Christianity: The Herit- 
age of Servetus.” 

Many Greater Boston Unitarian Churches 
celebrated the anniversary, and a unique 
service was held in Boston’s Second Church. 
At 11 a.m., the approximate time of the 
martyr’s death, a large burning candle was 
brought into the church and burned through- 
out the service as a symbol of the death 
of the 16th century Bible scholar and theo- 
logian. The statement of the case against 
Servetus was given followed by litany and 
lesson from his works. After the extinguish- 
ing of the candle to signify Servetus’ death, 
Rey. Clayton Brooks Hale preached on “The 
First Protestant Heretic.” 

The October 28th issue of the Christian 
Century carried an article on “Servetus: 
Burned Heretic” by Roland H. Bainton, au- 
thor of the Beacon Press book Hunted Here- 
tic, which was published October 27. Bain- 
ton said: “Today we are aghast when we 
are reminded of what happened to Servetus 
four hundred years ago. Early in this cen- 
tury the Calvinists of France and Switzer- 
land erected in Geneva an expiatory monu- 
ment to Servetus. This year, Calvin’s con- 
gregation is subsidizing a study entitled 
‘Michael Servetus, Heretic and Martyr. . .’ 
We have to wait nearly four hundred years 
for an expiatory monument. Liberty in the 
West was achieved only line upon line and 
precept upon precept. The best things on 
this subject were said in the sixteenth cen- 
tury and not fully practiced until the nine- 
teenth. First the death penalty for heresy 
was abolished or allowed to fall in abeyance. 
It was succeeded by banishment, then by 
imprisonment, finally by social disabilities 
until at last all restrictions were removed. 
The public mind had to be educated not 
only by extensive pamphleteering but by 
the more drastic scourge of wars of religion. 
Civil wars and economic disorders rein- 
force the lesson that religion should be un- 
constrained.” More than 50 copies of Bain- 
ton’s book were shipped out by Beacon 
Press special delivery so that ministers 
might have the book in time for their ser- 
mons on Servetus. 

The following week, Time magazine and 


Newsweek carried extensive reviews of 
Hunted Heretic. 

On the West Coast, the Southern Califor- 
nia-Arizona Council of Liberal Ministers 
held an anniversary observance in the First 
Unitarian Church of Los Angeles with Uni- 
tarian, Universalist, Ethical Culture, and 
African Episcopal churches cooperating. The 
addresses were given by Dr. Earl Morse 
Wilbur, Unitarian historian, who spoke on 
“Michael Servetus and What We Owe Him,” 
and Dr. Charles D. O’Malley, Department 
of History, Stanford University, who spoke 
on “Servetus on Science and Medicine.” 

The October issue of the Washington 
Unitarian, published by All Souls’ Church, 
featured the Servetus anniversary and 
pointed out that Unitarians everywhere hon- 
ored “this man who insisted that ‘God is 
One’ and whose simple statement might be 
the cornerstone of a universal faith. Though 
his views are far from what we regard as 
Unitarianism today, he did much to prepare 
the way for the liberal gospel.” 

At the Unitarian church in Santa Bar- 
bara, Rev. Berkeley Blake, preaching on 
“Four Hundred Years of Heresy,” drew a 
parallel between the heresy trials of the 16th 
century and the pressure toward conformity 
of thought in America today: “The actors 
on our contemporary stage of history bear 
other names than those that appear in this 
book, McCarthy and Velde, let us say, rather 
than Calvin and Melancthon. And Congres- 
sional committees are filling the roles of the 
Inquisition and the Geneva Council, and no 
one has yet been burned at the stake. Yet 
the lack of legal safeguards for accused men 
and women, the appearance of the same 
individuals and groups in the contradictory 


‘roles of prosecutor and judge, the attacks 


upon men for their opinions and _ beliefs 
rather than for their actions, and the passion- 
ate cries for punishment are all disturb- 
ingly much the same. They are the same 
because far down underneath, both those 
of long ago times and our own, lies the 
same basic, unsettling fear—fear of subver- 
sion, fear on the part of many people that 
the foundational pattern of an entire way 
of life is in jeopardy.” 

A Servetus celebration was also held in 
Hungary and another in Rumania. Unitar- 
ians in Japan celebrated Servetus’ death ac- 
cording to a report from Dr. E. Burdette 
Backus of Indianapolis, whose radio ser- 
mon on Michael Servetus pointed out that 
the martyr’s death helped to establish free- 
dom of conscience. Dr. Backus said, “We 
in America have taken that freedom for 
granted; we have felt that it was secure, 
a basic part of our American way of life. 
The events of recent years have shaken that 
confidence. We have seen how in other parts 
of the world men are liquidated because 
their convictions do not coincide with those 
of their rulers, even as Calvin liquidated 
Servetus. That fanatical spirit has even 
invaded our beloved country. We have not 
burned men; we have been treated to the 
incredible spectacle of the burning of books 
which have been deemed subversive by some 
self-appointed judges. That way lies disas- 
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400 YEARS LATER: Dr. Earl Morse Wil- 
bur (left) and Dr. Charles D. O’Malley of 
Stanford University were two of the speak- 
ers at the Servetus celebration of the South- 
ern California-Arizona Liberal Ministers’ 
Council (Unitarian-Universalist). 


ter. Clearly we must renew our loyalty to 
that spirit of liberty in which this nation 
was conceived. Servetus made a magnificent 
contribution to that spirit by his martyr’s 
death. We can express our gratitude in no 
more appropriate way than by vowing we 
shall be eternally vigilant to preserve that 
liberty.” 

Many other ministers noted that the fight 
for the right of heresy and for freedom of 
conscience is still not completely won in 
20th century America. Said Russell Bletzer 
in Needham, Mass., “Even in 20th century 
America, most prosperous and enlightened 
of nations, we do not yet accept the fact 
that truth does not need to be defended by 
inquisition. We do not yet accept the fact 
that man’s thoughts can be free, and that 
harm comes not of what men think, but of 
what they do.” 

And in Stockton, California, Rev. J. Ford 
Lewis called the anniversary, “a fitting oc- 
casion for taking stock of our religious herit- 
age. The fires that consumed Servetus lighted 
up a great many dark minds and revealed 
the ghastly injustice of such methods with 
stark finality. It is no longer acceptable to 
consign to the flames in the name of secur- 
ity all those whose beliefs disagree with ours. 
But there are still threats to our time of 
which we must be aware, if we would be 
true to the high tradition of Servetus. In 
observing this historic occasion let us ren- 
der an account of the status of the freedom 
to dissent today.” 

00000000000 OOOOOOHEOOOOEEDES 


10,000 PIECES: The Unitarians of Ber- 
nardston have sent 10,000 pieces of clothing 
for the Unitarian Service Committee to 
Korea in recent years. The church has also 
collected materials for the Morgan Memo- 
rial and Salvation Army. 
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ST. LOUIS GIFT: Presentation of the plaque in honor of William Greenleaf Eliot. Left to 
right: Ethan A. H, Shepley, Ralph Fuchs, Ralph Hunsche, and Arthur H. Compton. 


Unitarians give plaque 


in honor of University founder 


Dr. William Greenleaf Eliot, former pas- 
tor of the First Unitarian Church of St. 
Louis and a founder of Washington Uni- 
versity, was honored last month by the 
church in a special ceremony. 

St. Louis newspapers carried pictures and 
stories showing the three-foot bronze plaque, 
given by the church, which was imbedded 
in the stone paving of Brookings Hall Arch- 
way at the University. 

The inscription on the rim was taken from 
Dr. Eliot’s writings. “Those who come 
nearest to truth are nearest to God.” The 
inner inscription reads “To the memory of 
William Greenleaf Eliot 1811-1887, Uni- 
tarian minister, educator, philanthropist, 
who with members of his congregation 
founded Washington University. First Presi- 
dent, third chancellor.” 

Presentation to the university was made 
by Ralph Hunsche, president of the Board 
of Trustees of the church. Dr. Ralph Fuchs, 
former professor of law at Washington Uni- 
versity and now at the University of Indiana, 
and a member of the editorial board of 
The Christian Register, spoke at the cere- 
mony. He called Dr. Eliot “the missionary 
of liberal religion throughout the Mississippi 
Valley.” 

Ethan A. H. Shepley, president of the 
university corporation, accepted the plaque. 


SACRAMENTO’S BIRTHDAY PARTY: 
On the 85th anniversary of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Sacramento, Dr. A. Powell 
Davies, minister of All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Washington, spoke to a gathering of 
hundreds of religious liberals on “Freedom 
Needs Friends.” 
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UFS] leaders protest 


local chapter action 


Two protests have-been registered in the 
wake of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice’s proposed resolution against totali- 
tarianism, which was presented to the May 
Meetings by the officers of the UFSJ. 

From the Los Angeles Chapter came a 
vigorous objection to the resolution which 
allegedly “lumped what it called right-and- 
left-wing extremists together and warns 
against ‘infiltration’ of our churches by such 
elements in a way as to echo the all-too- 
familiar attacks by the witch-hunters in and 
out of Congress against any group not 
willing to conform to the present anti- 
communist hysteria.” The chapter called 
“undemocratic and thoroughly un-Unitarian” 
the executive committee’s action in pub- 
lishing a statement of its opinion following 
its defeat by-~the annual meeting of the 
CLAS 

In rebuttal, the UFSJ leaders said they 
had tried to clarify what had happened in 
Boston in May and would present the issue 
again this year “in time for orderly discus- 
sion.” They also expressed their “concern 
at past action of UFSJ’s Los Angeles Church 
Chapter in sponsoring and supporting or- 
ganizations listed by the Attorney General 
of the United States as subversive, and be- 
lieved by the Executive Committee of UFSJ 
to be under the influence and control of the 
Communist Party and Soviet government.” 

The executive committee said that it 
realizes that “each local chapter is free to 
support whatever organizations it wishes; 
it also recognizes that UFSJ’s total, national 
effort can be injured by irresponsible actions 
on the part of local chapters; it will raise 
the question at the 1954 meeting as to what 
the responsibilities of local chapters to the 
national organization are in this regard.” 


Unitarians work for 


racial equality 


In three cities recently, Unitarians were 
active in the campaign for greater racial 
equality. In Washington, D.C., the local 
chapter of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice was one of 17 civic and reli- 
gious groups which addressed a letter to the 
District of Columbia Board of Education 
condemning the racial inequality which 
exists in the capital’s schools. “No act of 
Congress can justify violation of the Con- 
stitution,” it said. It urged “true equality 
through integration of Negroes and whites 
under the same school system.” 

In Niagara Falls, New York, the local 
paper reported, “Lack of Proper Housing 
in Falls for Negroes Attacked by Minister.” 
The Rev. George N. Marshall said in his 
sermon at the First Unitarian Church that 
it was ironic for ministers to support a new 
Negro church building while they failed 
to speak out against sub-standard housing 
for Negroes. He reported that when he 
moderated a radio panel discussion on hous- 
ing and crime, one of the members re- 
ported to him that the churches of Niagara 
Falls and the Council of Churches had never 
taken a stand against segregation in local 
housing. ; 

“There is one minister in one church that 
will take a stand,” said Mr. Marshall. “I 
favor a church in which Negroes can wor- 
ship with others, and a church that will 
give them the assurance that they need never 
be limited to one house or place of worship 
but will be welcomed with honored dignity 
and genuine fellowship in this church and 
every church in the community . . . to talk 
of equality and respect in Asia is meaning- 
less if we cannot have equality and respect 
for all races and ethnic groups in Niagara 
Falls. To help build a house of prayer for 
people we will not help secure a place of 
residence, is to make a travesty of religion.” 

In Lincoln, Nebraska, the Council of Hu- 
man Relations has proposed that housing be 
open to all persons of all races. The propo- 
sal was announced because of a plan to build 
a housing project for Negroes in Lincoln. 
Four of the 16 executives are Unitarians 
including the Rey. Isaiah J. Domas, minister 
of a Unitarian church. Others are Mrs. 
Louis W. Horne, wife of the executive 
secretary of the Lincoln Community Chest 
and Council; Dr. James M. Reinhardt, chair- 
man of the Department of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; and Dr. Frank G. Glick, 
director of the Graduate School of Social 
Work, University of Nebraska. 


A BOSTON BIBLE 


Many of the Western people have very 
singular notions about Unitarianism. Not 
long since we heard of a lady, highly re- 
spectable, and accounted intelligent, who 
made some allusion to the “Unitarian Bi- 
ble.” A friend attempted to assure her that 
our denomination uses the common version, 
—but in vain. “I know better,” said the 
well-informed old lady. “Everybody knows 
that you don’t use the Protestant Bible nor 
the Catholic Bible. You have got a Boston ~ 
Bible.” Our Bible happens to be one printed 
in Philadelphia. 

CHRISTIAN REGISTER, October 1, 1853 


U.N. Day celebrated _ 
_ in Unitarian churches 


In a large percentage of Unitarian 
_ churches, special services were held October 
18 to mark United Nations week and United 
Nations Day, October 24, which was started 
by the work of leaders of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League. 

At Castine, Maine, a United Nations 
Center opened its doors for a week-long 
exhibition. Each afternoon, citizens of 
Castine came for information about the 
United Nations and its relationship to the 
prosperity of the town of Castine. 

Rev. John Wallace Laws, local Unitarian 
minister, was chairman of the town- 
sponsored UN Day committee. The ex- 
hibition showed products from all over the 
world sold at local stores—from coffee and 
tea to cork, shellac, and manila rope. There 
were documents from the UN Secretariat, 
including a petition for justice addressed to 


UN ON DISPLAY: The Rev. John Laws of 
Castine, Me., examines his town’s UN ex- 
hibit. 


the Trusteeship Council from the natives 
of the Truk Islands, and copies in five offiical 
UN languages of the Charter and of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
Also on display was a letter from Maine’s 
Senator Margaret Chase Smith to the local 
UN committee. UN Day greetings from St. 
Andrews, N. B., were posted at the center 
with copies of UN Day proclamations, a 
display of UN stamps, a UN cook book, 
and greeting cards. A collection was taken 
for the United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF). 

In Youngstown, Ohio, the UN’s eighth 
birthday was celebrated by the Afternoon 
Alliance with a luncheon of foods from 
China, Guatemala, Italy, France and Brazil 
prepared from the United Nations cookbook. 
The hall was decorated with posters and a 
UN flag and the table decorations of the 
UN colors of blue and white with flags of 
the member countries. Guests answered a 
UN quiz after lunch. 

At Fort Worth, Texas, the whole church 
co-operated in celebrating the anniversary. 
The sermon and worship materials centered 
on the idea of UN Day as a promise for 
peace. A UN program was presented at the 
church with music and games from around 
the world. 
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UNITARIAN BROADCASTS 


Sunday 
California San Diego 
Illinois Chicago 
Indiana Indianapolis 
South Bend 
lowa Sioux City 
Kentucky Louisville 
Louisiana New Orleans 
Massachusetts Boston 
New Bedford 
Framingham 
Nebraska Omaha 
North Carolina Charlotte 
Ohio | Toledo 
Pennsylvania Pittsburgh 
(first Sunday each month) 
Wisconsin Madison 
Wednesday 
Minnesota Willmar 


AS 


KCBQ (1170) 8:30 a.m. 
WJJD (1160) 11:00 a.m. 
WFBM (1260) SHB S Tie 
WHOT (1490) 9:15" ani. 
KCOM (620) 10:00 a.m. 
WGRC (790) 10:15 a.m. 
WTPS (940) 9:00 a.m. 
WCOP 12:05 p.m. 
WNBH-WFMR (1340) 11:00 a.m. 
WKOX (1190) 10:45 a.m. 
(660) Shilsyeeisark 
WIST 10:30 a.m. 
WTOL (1230) 10:05 a.m. 
KDKA 

WIBA (1310) 10:00 a.m. 
KWLM (1340) 8:00 p.m. 
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Churches designated 
for study centers 


Several Unitarian churches, in the east 
and west, have been chosen by the American 
Foundation for Political Education for its 
adult discussion groups on world politics. 

In Brooklyn, one of the groups sponsored 
by a Ford Foundation grant is meeting in 
the First Unitarian Congregational Society 
with Rey. Donald W. McKinney as one of 
the leaders. The Brooklyn Public Library 
is co-sponsor with the church. 

In the San Francisco Bay Area, two of the 
five groups are meeting in Unitarian centers 
—one in the First Unitarian Church of San 
Francisco; one in the First Unitarian Church 
of Berkeley. 

The purpose of the groups is to en- 
courage independent political judgment by 
emphasis on the moral-political principles 
involved in the international situation. 


The Omaha Unitarian pointed out in its 
October 25th issue that many prominent 
Unitarians have been leaders in the UN’s 
activities, including Edward P. Furber, chief 
justice of US Trusteeship of the Pacific 
Islands; Adlai Stevenson, advisor to the US 
delegation at the San Francisco Conference 
and delegate to the Assembly, 1946-47; Dr. 
George D. Stoddard, delegate to the 
UNESCO general conferences, 1945-51; and 
Quincy Wright, consultant to UNESCO in 
1949—all members of the International 
Advisory Committee of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League. William Emerson, it noted, 
who is past president of the Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee, is now president of the 
American Association for the UN; and 
Frank Frederick, with whom the idea for 
UN Day originated, is legal counsel for the 
A.U.A. 


ACLU protests firing 
of Unitarian professor 


The American Freedom Committee of 
the American Civil Liberties Union has 
submitted a letter to the Kansas State Board 
of Regents protesting the action of the 
faculty and president in the case of Pro- 
fessor W. Lou Tandy. 

Mr. Tandy, a Unitarian, was relieved of 
duty at the Kansas State Teachers College 
after he signed a petition to the President 
of the United States requesting clemency for 
the eleven leaders of the Communist Party 
convicted under the Smith Act. “Both as a 
citizen and as a responsible member of 
society,” said the letter, “Professor Tandy 
acted within his rights and with propriety.” 
It commended the Regents for heeding his 
contractual right by paying his salary, but 
pointed out that he would leave “under a 
cloud” and requested further consideration 
of this problem. Acting President Jacobs, 
the committee commented, had “evidenced 
both ignorance of the law and an attitude 
alien to the democratic spirit which has been 
the proud tradition of Kansas,” in objecting 
to any “political act” on the part of any 
faculty member. It objected also to the en- 
dorsement in advance by the faculty of any 
administration action “deemed necessary.” 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 


Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 
Announcements of the seven-field 
curriculum are now available. 
Scholarships granted 
to qualified students. 


PRESIDENT 


WALLACE W. ROBBINS 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 
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Greenfield minister 


helps alcoholics 

“A parishioner of mine, some years ago,” 
writes Rev. Paul H. Chapman of All Soul’s 
Unitarian Church, Greenfield, Mass., “was 
seriously injured in an automobile accident. 
When I called on him he told me he had 
been drinking heavily, had blacked-out, and 
had no idea what happened. He promised 
that he would do anything to stop drinking. 
I agreed to accompany him to a meeting of 
Alcohol Anonymous in another town. 
There I was surprised to meet a physician 
who introduced me to a priest whose 
brother was a member of that A.A. Group. 
I was more surprised when the priest said 
‘IT am glad to see you here. This Group has 
something my church does not have and 
your church does not have. I tried every- 
thing with my brother but not until he 
joined this group of Alcoholics Anonymous 
did he really stop drinking.” Now an Al- 
coholics Anonymous Chapter meets in the 
Greenfield Unitarian Church and Mr. Chap- 
man is chaplain. 

“Alcoholism is no respecter of persons. It 
is our number four health problem. All 
types of men and women are disturbed by 
it—men and women, laborers, skilled-work- 
men, white collar and professional people 
including the clergy both Catholic and 
Protestant,” says Mr. Chapman. 

“My studies in psychology, in group 
therapy and counselling prepared me to ap- 
preciate the A.A. Program as a method of 
group discipline. In my present parish I 
steered another alcoholic to the local A.A. 
Group. Understanding that A.A. meetings 
are for Alcoholics and feeling that my pres- 
ence might limit full and frank participa- 
tion I did not attend often. So many of the 
members (most of whom are Catholics!) 
and their wives came to me for counselling 
however, urging me to attend their meet- 
ings that I began to do so two years ago 
and became their unofficial chaplain. 

“But for the Grace of God!” This quota- 
tion hangs above the chair of the leader. 
Member after member testifies that his drink 
problem has become unmanageable and that 
he cannot handle it by himself. He is quick 
to volunteer when a “work party” is organ- 
ized. This past year a number of them gave 
many hours of skilled labor in working with 
the Men’s Club on repairs and improve- 
ments. Some have joined this church and 
attend regularly and most of the others 
have resumed attendance at their own 
churches. 

“When my telephone rings and a husky 
voice at the other end says: ‘Reverend can 
you come and straighten me out,’ I put him 
in touch with an alcoholic who is always 
ready to help another. One has to actually 
see it to realize how great a difference 
A.A. makes. The significance of this 
change is pointed up by one member who 
said at a New Year’s Party for the Group: 
‘This was the first Christmas in 41 years 
that I have been sober.’ ” 


STUDENT EDITOR: The new editor of 
the Daily Jowan, student publication at the 
University of Iowa, is Dave Peterson of The 
People’s Church in Cedar Rapids. 
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Church teachers trained 


at fall institutes 


The training of those who train others 
in religious education has been a problem 
which is finding a solution. One of the 
major solutions has been the development 
of religious education institutes held in the 
fall to teach the teachers how to teach 
more adequately. 

At least six were held in the last few 
months. One of the most interesting brought 
Unitarians, Universalists and Ethical Cul- 
turists together at Pendle Hill, Pa., for a 
weekend conference with the Rey. John 
MacKinnon, Unitarian minister of Wilming- 
ton, Del., as chairman, Seventy-three church 
school teachers and staff members attended 
this Fifth Annual institute September 11-12. 
Rey. Ernest W. Kuebler, director of the 
division of education of the A.U.A., was 
principal speaker. New to the program was 
an orientation session for “first time” 
teachers; other sessions included classroom 


1000 FOR THREE! When these directors 
of religious education met at the Blue Ridge 
Summit Conference, they discovered that to- 


gether their church schools totaled 1000 
children. All from the Washington Area 
Unitarian Advance region, they are, left to 
right, Mrs. Carolyn Martin, Arlington, Va.; 
Mrs. Mildred Lester, Montgomery County, 
Maryland; Mrs. Ruth Hutchinson, Washing- 
tony DG: 


management and teaching, creative activi- 
ties in the religious education program, and 
other topics. 

At Syracuse, New York, Unitarians and 
Universalists held the second annual reli- 
gious education institute two successive 
weeks, first at the Betts Memorial Universa- 
list Church, and then at the May Memorial 
Unitarian Church. The program dealt with 
demonstrations of audio-visual materials; 
demonstration and practice in corn husk 
weaving, clay modeling and finger painting, 
hand puppets, and murals; and seminars on 
“Living and Learning with Children.” 

Seven churches including the Unitarian, 
the Universalist, and the Community Church 
of North Orange, co-operated in a religious 
education conference, Sept. 18-20, at the 
First Church Unitarian, Athol, Mass. The 
general direction and outlook of liberal re- 
ligious education was the topic of Rev. 
Raymond Johnson, director of the depart- 
ment of the ministry, A.U.A. His talk was 
followed by a workshop on arts and crafts, 
and a discussion of worship for children. 
The major problem reported was the diffi- 
culty of arousing the interest of parents as 
well as teachers in attending the institute. 


Sixty-five persons attended the Blue Ridge 
Summit Conference, Sept. 18-20, with de- 
partmental workshops by age groups. Gen- 
eral sessions were led by the Rev. Ross 
Allen Weston of Arlington, Va., on “How 
Can We Have More Unitarians,” and 
Laurence Staples of All Souls Unitarian 
Church, Washington, D. C., on “Steps 
Toward a United Liberal Church.” 

The New Hampshire Religious Education 
Institute was held on four Sundays in Octo- 


. ber at churches in Keene and Concord. Miss 


Frances Wood, director of church school 
programs for the A.U.A., spoke on “What’s 
Happening in Religious Education Today”; 
Rev. Napoleon W. Lovely discussed “Needs, 
Discovery and Creative Education.” 

At San Jose, Calif., “Creative Teaching” 
was the theme of the Liberal Religious Edu- 
cations conference for the Central Area. 
Rey. Harold Shelley, minister of the San 
Jose Unitarian Church, spoke on “Guiding 
Ideas for Teachers”; Dr. Henry Lindgren, 
San Francisco State College, on “Principles 
of Education”; Mrs. Rosalie Zari, director 
of supervised teaching, University of Cali- 
fornia, on “Teacher Planning.” There were 
workshops on teaching techniques, drama- 
tics, and creative handwork, and a parents’ 
clinic on “Religious Education in the Home.” 


AUA pledges support 


for disarmament 


The American Unitarian Association, at 
the biennial conference at Andover, adopted 
a resolution calling for universal world dis- 
armament as a step toward peace. The text 
of the resolution was as follows: 

WHEREAS the American Unitarian As- 
sociation at its Annual Meeting in 1952 sup- 
ported world disarmament; and 

WHEREAS the Congress in 1954 will 
consider proposals for universal disarma- 
ment and will be urged by the proponents 
of those proposals that the United States 
lead the world in this step toward universal 
peace, 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED 
that the American Unitarian Association, 
assembled at Phillips Academy in Andover, 
Massachusetts, for its 1953 Biennial Con- 
ference: 

Reaffirms its conviction that universal 
world disarmament will lead to peace; 

Commends the initiative taken by Senator 
Flanders, and those joining with him, in in- 
troducing Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 
32 on Universal Guaranteed Disarmament; 
and 

Supports the purpose of this legislation 
which seeks to establish United States leader- 
ship in securing Universal Disarmament con- 
trolled and sustained by new and better 
procedures within the United States; and the 
transfer of resources and manpower now 
being used for arms to constructive ends. 


ERRATA: The item in a recent Register 
on the anniversary of Rev. Berkeley B. 
Blake in the pulpit of the Unitarian Church 
of Santa Barbara contained an incorrect 
reference to the date of organization of the 
church. It should have read that the church 
was 56 years old when Mr. Blake was settled 
there in 1933. 


THE CORNERSTONE of a church school 
addition, the L. Walter Mason Memorial, 
at the First Unitarian Church, Pittsburgh, 


Pennsylvania, was laid on October 21st. 
Left to right are Miss Ella Graubarb, chair- 
man of building fund committee, former 
president of board of trustees; Lee Fowler, 
chairman of the building committee; and 
Dr. Norman Dawes, president of the board 
of trustees. 


Alliance women 


stress ‘service’ 


Service, one of the six aspects of the 
General Alliance program which are being 
emphasized this year, has been exemplified 
in varied ways by chapters across the coun- 
try. 

In Erie, Pa., the service committee has 

been working on five projects. The women 
are meeting regularly to knit clothing for 
Korea and to sew cancer dressings. Their 
“Navaho Project” has been making cloth 
dolls for Navaho Children and maintaining 
a clipping service on Indian activities for the 
Unitarian Service Committee. A mother and 
her five daughters are being “rehabilitated” 
as a family, with the help of household 
items and staple groceries contributed by the 
committee. A final project is collecting 
clothing for the USC. 
» Rather than shipping clothing overseas, 
the Alliance in Seattle held a Rummage Sale 
and donated the proceeds for overseas re- 
lief. The members have also reconditioned 
several boxes of clothing and distributed 
them to needy localfamilies. A $25 CARE 
midwifery kit was sent to a hospital in 
Ludhiana, India. 

In Toledo the Alliance planned a film 
on cancer, while the women sewed cancer 
pads, and in Hopedale, Mass., the committee 
made an afghan for the Veterans at Rutland 
Hospital. Clothing for Korea was collected 
by the Fairfield County, Conn., chapter. 


STUDENT MILESTONE: Miss Betsy Blatt, 
member of the First Unitarian Church of 
Oklahoma City, is the first girl to hold office 
as head of the Student Senate at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman. Her father, 
John Blatt, is a member of the A.U.A. nom- 


inating committee. 


Churchmanship project 


St. Louis learns about denomination 
through active educational team 


Do you want your religion to count more 
in today’s jumbled world? Has it occurred to 
you that a denominational affairs committee 
could help it do this? Would you like to 
know how the St. Louis Church started their 
committee? Very well, this is how it 
happened. 

Obviously, the first ingredient necessary 
to build a working denominational affairs 
committee, or any kind of a WORKING 
committee, is enthusiasm. Enthusiasm and 
impatience. You may have to develop the 
enthusiasm as you go along, but you cer- 
tainly can start with impatience. A desire 
to get busy with congenial and interesting 
people to do something that you think 
needs to be done and is worth doing; that 
will have learning value for you; and that 
will bring you the satisfaction of seeing 
some measurable accomplishment in which 
you have had a part. 

This was the kind of enthusiasm and im- 
patience and expectation that came to life 
in St. Louis Unitarians, for four men and 
four women, in August 1952, when they 
began to learn about the larger meaning 
of Unitarianism. From the very first meet- 
ing they demonstrated these qualities to such 
a degree that it has been necessary to deal 
out to other committees, and to the Board 
of Trustees, the excess ideas that the Com- 
mittee itself could not handle. 

At the organizing meeting the group de- 
veloped the following statement as its formal 
purpose: “To inform the church members 
as to the history, structure, and activities 
of regional and national denominational 
organizations; and to encourage participation 
in and support of denominational affairs.” 

The Committee agreed that its means for 
accomplishing its purpose would, in general, 
be to 1) publicize the denomination in the 
weekly bulletin, the St. Louis Unitarian, giv- 
ing history, agencies, outstanding person- 
alities, and accomplishments; through speak- 
ers to church organizations and annual 
meeting, and through use of bulletin boards; 
2) plan and conduct the local United Uni- 
tarian Appeal campaign; 3) arrange for 
representation at denominational meetings 
(local, sub-regional, regional, national); 
prepare budget for same and receive reports 
from delegates; 4) initiate, study, and publi- 
cize to local church organizations sub- 
regional, regional, and national resolutions; 
5) study and publicize to local church the 
Unitarian-Universalist Federal Union; 6) 
sponsor or arrange for sponsorship of series 
of five church-wide discussions of Unitarian- 
ism; and 7) co-operate with local Unitarian 
Service Committee membership drive. 

Simple mechanics were set up for the 
meetings: a chairman presides and co- 
ordinates; a recorder takes notes, mails notes 
to each member, and relays written memos 
to other church groups. A regular meeting 
schedule was set and maintained, and postal 
reminders were sent members a few days 
before each monthly meeting. 

We were given a regular quarter-page 


space, in the church bulletin which we called 
“The Periscope.” In this space each week we 
described briefly some denominational or- 
ganization or activity. The introductory one 
promised “a personally conducted tour of 
the Unitarian denomination . . . all the news 
that'll fit the print from Transylvania to 
North Dakota; from Servetus to Thaddeus 
Clark.” The column has managed to develop 
a certain style, and to build up a readership. 
Decisions are made at each monthly meet- 
ing as to content of the next four or five 
issues; the writing of each “Periscope” is 
assigned to a Committee member; and one 
person is responsible for editing and seeing 
that the weekly deadline is met. 

The most time-consuming job of the year 
is managing the local United Unitarian Ap- 
peal Campaign. For six weeks before the 
appointed collection day (in St. Louis that 
day is traditionally the Sunday before Christ- 
mas), the “Periscope” describes the organi- 
zations in the Appeal and their services to 
the local church. 

A week or so prior to the first Appeal 
mailing, a congregational dinner is held im- 
mediately after the Church service. Last 
year at this dinner one member of the De- 
nominational Affairs Committee was as- 
signed to each table of ten or twelve, to 
answer questions about the denominational 
agencies. This Committee person was primed 
to represent thoroughly one specific organi- 
zation, and at the conclusion of the meal re- 
ported on that organization’s purposes by 
means of a poem, somewhat after Ogden 
Nash. These poems were written by our 
talented ministerial team, Thaddeus and 
Virginia Clark, and gave the light touch that 
made learning painless. The opus describing 
the American Unitarian Association follows: 


No people belong to the American 
Unitarian Association 

Only churches. 

But it treats its members, 
churches, just as fondly 

As if they were people. 

Everything they need it is quite ready 


which are 


to supply: 
Church school books, controversial 
books, religious books, and hymn 


books, 

Pamphlets, booklets and leaflets, 

Financial advice, administrative advice, 
programming advice, 

Building loans, remodelling loans, and 
just loans, 

And, believe it or not, it also must sup- 
ply ministers. 

And as if this was not enough to exhaust 
all its energies 

Even if it had twice as many people 
working for it as it does, 

It also starts new churches for which 
it knows it will have to supply: 


Church school books, controversial 
books, religious books and hymn 
books, 
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Pamphlets, booklets and leaflets, 

Financial advice, administrative advice, 

programming advice, 

Building loans, remodelling loans, and 

just loans, 

And, believe it or not, it also must sup- 

ply ministers! 

Another painless learning gimmick used 
at the dinner was a questionnaire which gave 
the initials of the participating organizations 
and asked the members to fill in the names. 
Practically no one could do the whole list, 
but at the end all felt quite knowledgeable. 
T.J.U.R.C., M.A.S.C., U.F.S.J. would be 
confusing even to United Nations per- 
sonnel accustomed to thinking alphabeti- 
cally, but it takes valiant Unitarianism to 
live with G.A.O.U.A.0.L.C.W.! 

This year we plan to use a denominational 
questionnaire entitled “What’s Your U.Q.?” 
and to go further than mere name iden- 
tifying. 

To explain and lead a discussion on Fed- 
eral Union of Unitarians and Universalists, 
the Denominaational Affairs Committee 
asked the Board to call a formal congrega- 
tional business meeting, where, after panel 
and group discussion of the pros and cons, 
this congregation voted unanimously for 
Federal Union: In this field we hoped we 
were interpreters rather than experts. 

One denominationally based idea which 
originated in the Denominational Affairs 
Committee was that the St. Louis Church 
should commemorate the name and work of 
its first minister, William Greenleaf Eliot, as 
founder of Washington University in St. 
Louis, by some presentation to the Univer- 
sity during its Centennial year to indicate 
that he had founded it, and was a Unitarian. 
Our Church Board of Trustees was enthusi- 
astic about carrying out this idea, and after 
ten months of careful work with the Univer- 
sity, a handsome bronze plaque was placed 
in the most conspicuous spot available, the 
floor of the main archway entrance to the 
Administration Building, on October 10, 
1953. The plaque reads: 

“To the memory of William Greenleaf 

Eliot, 1811-1887, Unitarian Minister— 

Educator—Philanthropist who with 

members of his Congregation founded 

Washington University. First President, 

third Chancellor—1953. ‘Those who 

come nearest to Truth come nearest to 

God.’” 

Thus Dr. Eliot was belatedly honored; 
there was good press coverage; and thou- 
sands of newspaper readers and students of 
the school learned that their large, flourish- 
ing Washington University was the length- 
ened shadow of Unitarians. Several members 
of the Eliot family were in attendance at the 
simple dedication ceremonies and messages 
came from others, including Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot, a grandson, and President of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

The discussions on Unitarianism were ex- 
cellent ways of informing new members, and 
making old members more articulate. In 
each series our minister led the discussion 
the opening and closing evenings, and the 
third evening the talk was given by an area 
minister, invited to widen our members’ 
acquaintance with the ministry and to bring 
somewhat different approaches. These even- 
ings were extremely well attended and will 
be continued. 
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PRO AND CON: British policy in the Middle East was defended by two Oxford Univer- 
sity students last month in an international debate with two students from the University 
of Nebraska. The debate, sponsored by the Laymen’s League of Lincoln, Neb., was held 
in the Unitarian church. Rev. I. J. Domas, minister of the church, stands behind the four 


participants. 


Tokyo Unitarians 


dedicate new church 


The dedication service for the new build- 
ing of the Free Christian Society in Tokyo 
was held November 15. A letter of appre- 
ciation for help in financing the reconstruc- 
tion came from the minister of the church, 
Shigetaro Akashi. “The church building is 
small in its size and simple in its shape, 
though it was the best we could do in our 
present financial situation. However, now 
that we have the fundamental basis for our 
liberal religious movement, we have the 
greatest hope that we shall be able to do 
any plan at any time we will. That is what 
we have been longing for for these nine years 
since the old building was burnt down by 
the war. Every member of our church ‘jis 
now so happy and hopeful with all sorts 
of ideas which will hereafter be able to be 
realized. And at this moment, they show 
more active spirit than has ever been seen. 
The more we are thankful for the help 
you have given us which made us able to 
start and finish this work of reconstruction.” 


Fellowship gets house 


The Unitarian Fellowship of Nashville, 
Tenn., has procured a house for its meetings; 
the first service was held there May 24. The 
ground floor can seat 75 and there are four 
classrooms on the second floor. Surround- 
ing the yellow brick house is parking space 
for 50 cars. 
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In planning our first organizing meeting 
we demonstrated to ourselves the efficacy of 
using Regional advisory services, by asking 
our Regional Director, Rev. Randall S. Hil- 
ton of Chicago, for suggestions for an “ideal 
denominational affairs committee.” “A little 
more from a lot more, and a lot more from 
a few more” will eventually make of our 
loyalty to our Cause, if not to our specific 
ideas, “Unitarians Unanimous.” 

MARGOT I. PIEKSEN 


USIA magazine 


quotes Beacon book 


The United States Information Agency 
plans to devote five or six pages of a forth- 
coming issue of their magazine, Problems of 
Communism, to excerpts from the Beacon 
Press book, Sociology and Psychology of 
Communism, by Jules Monnerot. 

The magazine, which is published in Span- 
ish, English, and Japanese editions by the 
Documentry Studies Section of the Inter- 
national Information Administration, is dis- 
tributed throughout the free world, without 
charge, to political and intellectual leaders. 
Its purpose is “to make readily available 
significant background information and 
documentary material on the theoretical and 
political aspects of world communism today, 
with particular emphasis on the policies and 
aims of the Soviet Union.” 


“Davies hails attack 


on McCarthyism 


Dr. A. Powell Davies of All Souls’ Uni- 
tarian Church, Washington, D. C., praised 
the Presbyterian Church recently for its 
warning against “fanatical methods in com- 
batting Communism. 

Dr. Davies said, “I’m glad to see the 
Presbyterians take the lead. Communism 
and Fascism are equal threats—nobody 
should minimize the importance of Com- 
munist aggression, but we are in danger 
of domestic Fascist tyranny. The best way 
to fight Communism is by practising the 
principles of democracy.” 


NEW UFSJ EDITOR: The Rev. James 
M. Hutchinson, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Flushing, N.Y., has been ap- 
pointed Editor of Unitarian Action, official 
publication of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice. Mr. Hutchinson served as — 
Treasurer of the UFSJ in 1949-1951. 
The Rey. Donald Harrington, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the UFSJ, has been serving as in- 
terim Editor of Unitarian Action. 


Fall conferences held 


in many Unitarian regions 

No sooner are the summer conferences 
over, than the fall conferences begin. 

The autumn meeting of the North Middle- 
sex Conference of Unitarian and Other 
Christian churches was held at the First 
Congregational Unitarian Church in Little- 
ton, Massachusetts, on October 25. The con- 
ference theme was “Our Unitarian Herit- 
age,” on which William Roger Greeley of 
Lexington gave an address. The evening 
sermon on “An Adventure of the Spirit” 
was given by Dr. Edward P. Daniels of 
Concord, Mass. 

The Rocky Mountain Region Unitarian 
Conference was organized in Boulder, Colo- 
rado, October 17. The day-long conference 
was devoted to churchmanship, with Rev. 
Evans A. Worthley as chairman. Represen- 
tatives from various college -communities 
met to discuss the problems of “Town, Gown 
and the Liberal Church.” Rey. Stephen H. 
Fritchman delivered the evening address. 
Otto F. Goeke of Colorado Springs was 
elected president of the new sub-regional 
conference, which voted to meet each year. 

The 76th annual conference of the Iowa 
Unitarian Association was held the last 
weekend in October at Cedar Rapids and 
passed a resolution opposing released-time 
for religious education in public schools. 

The conference also took action in resolu- 
tions against censorship of the press and in 
favor of the United Nations. The Judy Lec- 
ture was given by Dr. Wendell Johnson on 
“The Ethics of Science.” He is director of 
the speech clinic at the University of Iowa. 

The fall session of the Connecticut Val- 
ley Conference was held October 18 in 
Pittsfield, Mass., with addresses by Mrs. 
Charles Hart of Portland, Oregon, president 
of the General Alliance, and Dr. Stanley 
Chapman, Sociologist. 

At the Michigan Area Conference of Uni- 
tarian Churches held October 23-24 at To- 
ledo, the main speaker was Dr. Duncan C. 
Littlefair of Grand Rapids, Michigan. Dr. 
Littlefair, who holds Unitarian Fellowship, 
is minister of the Fountain Street Church, 
formerly Baptist but now Independent. 

Highlight of the Abraham Lincoln Area 
Unitarian Conference held in St. Louis, 
October 9 and 10, was the first Lincoln 
Conference Art Exhibit, a competition of 
paintings and drawings by a number of both 
Unitarian and non-Unitarian artists. The 
“keynote address was given by Dr. Ralph 
Fuchs on “The Nonconformist in an Era of 
Coercive Conformity.” Discussion gtoups 
were held in the local church, with the after- 
noon address on the United Unitarian Appeal 
given by O. T. Gilmore, executive director. 

Leaders of the American Unitarian Youth 
attended the eighth National Conference on 
Citizenship in Washington, D.C., at the end 
of September. Sam Wright, director of AUY, 
and Evelyn David, represented the Unitar- 
jans at the sessions sponsored by the U.S. 
Department of Justice and the National 
Education Association. 

The Norfolk-Suffolk Conference of Uni- 
tarian churches met November 8 at Need- 
ham, Mass., with workshops on churchman- 
ship in the afternoon, and with the evening 
address given by John G. Fisher, secretary 
to Senator Leverett Saltonstall, speaking on 
“A Layman’s Responsibility for his Church.” 


Ministers answer 
Pusey speech 

Criticism of Harvard President Nathan 
Pusey’s speech at the Divinity School con- 
vocation continues, as several Unitarian 
ministers have come to the defense of for- 
mer President Charles W. Eliot and the 
“Religion of the Future” which he advo- 
cated. (See the November Register, p. 23.) 

Dana McLean Greeley, minister of Ar- 
lington Street Church, Boston, followed his 
sermon on the controversy with a letter to 
the editor of The Pilot, a Catholic paper 
which endorsed Pusey’s attack. “We hardly 
expected,” The Pilot editorialized, “that Dr. 
Pusey’s speech . . . could get by without 
a few salvos from Boston Unitarianism. 
‘Queens die proudly,’ as the saying goes, and 
even in their sinking moments have been 
known to show signs of extraordinary vigor. 

. . Actually Unitarianism has been dis- 
credited on its own principles and shown to 
be inadequate by the simple pressure of 
events. It is neither unkind nor inaccurate 
to call it refined paganism and the many 
good people who subscribe to it take the 
inspiration for their values elsewhere, Dr. 
Pusey did no more than read the clear 
writing of history.” 

In his answer to the paper, Dr. Greeley 
commented in part, “I am sure that you 
know that Catholicism, as well as liberalism, 
is being severely tested today and that in 
many areas it is struggling for its life. It is 
unbecoming of you to presume to judge the 
demise of Unitarianism. . . . I take all my 
inspiration for my values from my religious 
faith, and I would challenge you to demon- 
strate that either your inspiration or your 
faith is greater than mine.” 

In Cohasset, Mass., Rev. Roscoe E. True- 
blood discussed the Pusey address in a ser- 
mon entitled “Is This the Faith that ‘Will 
Not Do’?” Rev. Norman D. Fletcher, of the 
Unity Church (Unitarian) in Montclair, 
N.J., likewise commented on what he termed 
Pusey’s “neo-orthodox notions about man.” 
His sermon asked “What Can Modern Man 
Believe about Right and Wrong?” 


INTO ARABIC: To show the influence of 
a church newsletter comes a story from 
Lincoln, Nebraska. An editorial from the 
newsletter, “Stalin Arrives in Heaven,” was 
translated into Arabic and broadcast over 
the Voice of America. Editor was Homer 
Kyle, assistant attorney general for Ne- 
braska. The information came from Beirut, 
Syria, where a member of the Lincoln 
church, Thomas C. Sorenson, state depart- 
ment officer, is stationed. 


HACKLEY 


* a liberal college preparatory 
school for boys 


* emphasizing character and 
scholarship 


Frank R. Miller, Headmaster 
Frederick May Eliot, President 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


NEWS 


UNITARIAN IN CALVIN’S CHURCH: 
It is fitting to remember during the 400th 
anniversary of the martyrdom of Servetus 
at the hands of John Calvin, that in Calvin’s 
pulpit today is a religious liberal minister. 
Shown above is Jean Schorer, senior pastor 
of the Cathedral de St. Pierre, Geneva. 


Ministers’ wives discuss 


foibles of husbands 


A discussion of Anthony  Trollope’s 
Barchester Towers by a group of Unitarian 
Ministers’ Wives led to a lively debate on 
the foibles of their husbands. 

Meeting at Senexet House in Putnam, 
Connecticut, October 26-27, the wives of 
ministers in New England and the Middle 
Atlantic states reported no conclusion on 
whether or not “Unitarian minister-husbands 
are or should be ‘as other men.’ ” 

The Retreat proved to be such a success 
that the group has already planned to repeat 
their meeting next year. On the program was 
a skit directed by Mrs. Nathaniel Lauriat 
and a review of the book, Don’t Be Afraid 
of Your Child, given by Mrs. Robert Palmer 
—both emphasizing creative methods of 
child training. 


A full line of altar 
cloths, linens and 
antependia. Also 
unusual designs for pulpit book 
marks and lecturn hangings. Write 
for our catalog of Church Furni- 
ture and Orher Appointments. 
Also Stained Glass Windows and 
Books of Remembrance. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


(6 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS 
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NEWS 


Hawaii Unitarians 
have birthday party 


Thirty Honolulu Unitarians got together 
on the palm-tree-fringed island of Oahu, 
Oct. 25, to celebrate the first birthday of the 
Unitarian Fellowship of Hawaii. 

Although still an infant, the fast-growing 
fellowship had caught the attention of local 
newspapers three weeks before when Uni- 
tarians met with the Hawaii Branch of the 
Western Buddhist Order for a joint evening 
service. As Honolulu’s two dailies, the Ad- 
vertiser and the Star-Bulletin pointed out, 
it was the first time in Hawaii’s history that 
a Buddhist sect and a Christian denomina- 
tion had met together. The service, which 
was the Unitarians’ idea, was conducted 
by the Rev. Ernest H. Hunt, a Buddhist 
priest, and held at the Soto Zen Mission, 
a new Buddhist temple. 

Mr. Robert Rich, fellowship chairman, 
said the Buddhists would be invited to the 
fellowship’s meeting place later in the year. 
The Unitarians meet on Sunday evenings at 
the Community Church on Honolulu’s his- 
toric Queen Emma Street. The fellowship 
rents the church from its Chinese Congre- 
gational owners. 

With a church building and a minister of 
its own as a goal, the fellowship has grown 
rapidly. There now is talk of expanding 
membership to include a handful of Uni- 
tarians on Wake Island, more than 2,000 
miles to the West. If that is accomplished, 
members declare, there are other islands 
in the Central Pacific that may be taken in 
as well. 

Some Honolulu Unitarians have visions 
of a day when their future church, situated 
at the crossroads of the Pacific, will be a 
religious headquarters for liberal thinkers 
between California and Japan. 

Although the fellowship’s active members 
now total only about 30, attendance-at Sun- 
day night’s meetings has more than tripled 
in 12 months. The fellowship includes busi- 
nessmen, housewives, army and navy offi- 
cers, school teachers, secretaries, a librarian, 
a pilot and an airline navigator. 

Unitarians in Hawaii are enthusiastic. 
They are eager not only to make their one- 
year-old organization grow but also to wield 
a positive influence in the religious life 
of the island. LARUE GILLELAND 


Minister seeks 


names of students 


Rey. Theodore Webb, minister of the 
Universalist Church in Canton, N. Y., is 
enlisting the aid of parents in contacting 
students who might be interested in the lib- 
eral church program. He is asking them to 
send to him names and addresses of young 
people attending St. Lawrence University, 
the New York State Agricultural and Tech- 
nical Institute, Potsdam State Teachers Col- 
lege, or Clarkson College. 


JURIST DIES: John A. Peters, a leading 
Unitarian who dispensed federal justice in 
Maine for a quarter century, died in Ells- 
worth on August 22. He was speaker of the 
Maine House and congressman before going 
on the U.S. District Court bench in 1922. 
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NOBEL WINNER: A new bust of Dr. AIl- 
bert Schweitzer, recently awarded the 1952 
Nobel peace prize, has been completed by 
sculptor Louis Mayer, Hopedale, N.Y. 


Unitarians join 


in honor to Schweitzer 


When news came of the award of the 
Nobel Prize for Peace to Dr. Albert Schweit- 
zer, a telegram of congratulations was sent 
by Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

It read: “Every Unitarian rejoices with 
you in the Nobel Award, the culminating 
recognition of your service to mankind.” 
The New York Times said of the noted 
religious liberal: “The Nobel Committee has 
spoken for all men and women of good 
will.” 


Blind to hear 


Beacon book 


These who have ears to hear, let them 
hear .. . the National Committee for Re- 
cording for the Blind has been given permis- 
sion to record The Sociology of Knowledge 
by Jacques J. Maquet published by Beacon 
Press in 1951. 


MUSIC IN THE MASS: A story in the 
New York Times music section told of.a 
group of chamber music fans in Dayton, 
Ohio, who decided to form a small group. 
But eighty more than the original twenty 
musicians showed up and for its second 
concert, it “had to move to larger quarters 
in the First Unitarian Church.” The group 
now has 150 members. 


Testimonial dinner 


for Unitarian layman 


A Catholic Democrat and a Republican 
Unitarian were honored jointly at a testi- 
monial dinner, October 18, by the Franklin 
Chamber of Commerce, Franklin, New 
Hampshire. 

The Catholic was Charles E. Douphinett, 
member of the New Hampshire House of 
Representatives and a prominent business- 
man. The Unitarian was Richard W. Sull- 
oway, president and treasurer of Sulloway 
Mills, Inc. 5 

Mr. Sulloway, who has long been an ac- 
tive Unitarian, has been with the Sulloway 
Mills since 1898, when he graduated from 
Harvard College. He has been director and 
president of the Franklin National Bank, 
trustee of the Franklin Savings bank, trustee 
of the University of New Hampshire (1909— 
1927), clerk and treasurer of Proctor 
Academy, trustee of the New Hampshire 
Historical Society, and president of the 
Franklin Home for the Aged. He has 
served as president of the Franklin Cham- 
ber of Commerce, president of the Franklin 
Rotary Club, a member of the School 
Board, and president of the Holmes and 
Nelson Department Store. 

A resolution in his honor, signed by the 
mayor, called him “one of Franklin’s oldest 
and most respected citizens” and said he 
had been “unselfish and untiring” in his 
efforts to develop the city of Franklin. 
Letters came from the governor of New 
Hampshire and from Sherman Adams, as- 
sistant to President Eisenhower. 


CARE FOR THAILANDERS: Dr. Hugh 
Headlee, until recently a member of the 
Board of Trustees of All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church in Indianapolis, has left for Thailand 
to serve in the Public Health Program. He 
will work for two years under the auspices 
of the Special Technical Economic Mission 
of the United States government. 


NEW RE DIRECTOR: Constance Young 
of Toronto will be the new Minister of Edu- 
cation for the Central Church in Detroit. 
Miss Young will succeed Rev. Russell Lin- 
coln, who is now minister of the churches 
in Farmington and Birmingham, Michigan. 
She will begin her work in Detroit early next 
year. 


Sermon titles of the month 


(Sermons on Servetus anniversary ) 


The Man Who Refused To Compromise .... . 
Would You Burn For Your Faith? ......... 


In Praise Of Heretics ................. 


Converting Christianity to Humanity ....... 
A Man’s Not For Burning ................- 


On The Uses Of Heresy 


Books Won't. Burn 3...¢c@.cssisee eine eet 
Liberal Religion Was Not Born Yesterday .. 


The Light Of The Green Oak Fire 


The Man Who Believed In One God ....... 
The Man In Advance Of All Christendom . . 
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Rev. George G. Howard, Hackensack, N. J. 


. Rey. Charles W. Phillips, Des Moines, lowa 
Rev. Mason F. McGinness, Peterborough, N. H. 


Rev. Straughan L. Gettier, Princeton, N. J. 


... Rev. Jack Mendelsohn, Jr., Rockford, Ill. 


Rev. Richard Henry, Knoxville, Tenn. 
. Rev. Arthur Foote, St. Paul. 
Rey. Tracy M. Pullman, Detroit. 


Rev. Glenn O. Canfield, Atlanta. 
Rey. Ellsworth M. Smith, Cincinnati. 
Rev. Horace F. Westwood, Houston. 


—— 


Unitarians 
of the month 


Harrison Williams 


Unitarian elected 


Congressman in Jersey 
Harrison Williams, Jr., a member of the 


Plainfield (N.J.) Unitarian church, is the ~ 


Congressman-elect from the Sixth Con- 
gressional District in northern New Jersey. 
He is the first Democrat ever elected from 
the district, which was created in 1932. 

Without any financial support from the 
Democratic National Committee, Williams 
carried on a vigorous campaign and polled 
almost 69,000 votes. He promised the voters 
to continue the liberal, internationalist poli- 
cies of his. popular Republican predecessor, 
Clifford Case, whose resignation to serve 
with the Ford Foundation occasioned the 
special election. Williams’ Republican op- 
ponent was George Hetfield, a fellow lawyer 
in whose office Williams once served as 
clerk. 

A graduate of Oberlin College and Colum- 
bia University Law School, Mr. Williams 
was a reporter on the Washington Post and 
Instructor in Business Law at Rutgers Uni- 
versity before beginning his law practice. 
He has been active in Red Cross and Com- 
munity Chest work and is a former Y.M.C.A. 
youth leader. 


Minister receives trophy 


A gold trophy Human Relations Award 
was recently received by Dr. Preston Brad- 
ley, minister of the People’s Church in Chi- 
cago. Sponsored by the Brotherhood of the 
Tabernacle Baptist Church, the award was 
given to Dr. Bradley for his “contribution 
toward bettering racial relationships in Chi- 
cago during the past year; and for having 
taken a broad stand in spearheading true 
democracy among all people, which serves 
as a great asset to our city and country.” 

Among the other citations made at a 
special Second Anniversary Program was an 
award to Ebony magazine for bringing to 
the forefront through journalism, the 
achievements of the Negro people. 


Oregon Unitarian cited 


as ‘woman of achievement’ 


Mrs. Ralph Crow, an Oregon Unitarian, 
was one of four persons named as Women 
of Achievement for 1953 by the University 
of Oregon chapter of Theta Sigma Phi, 
honorary journalism fraternity. Mrs. Crow 
was honored for her work in education, wel- 
fare work among the underprivileged, cul- 
tural leadership in club-work, and church 
and YWCA activities. She received special 
mention for a quarterly program on legal 
measures prepared for the Lane County 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. The Eugene 
Register-Guard, in reporting the award, com- 
mented, “Of five persons serving on the 
judging committee, it was found each had 
known Mrs. Crow in a different field; choice 
Was unanimous.” 

A member of the Board of Trustees of 
the Unitarian Church of Eugene and Lane 
County, Mrs. Crow is president of the 
Women’s General Alliance and chairman of 
the Pulpit Committee. The award was made 
at the fraternity’s annual dinner meeting in 
Eugene. 


HEALTH BOARD APPOINTS: Dr. Tracy 
Pullman, minister of the Unitarian-Univer- 
salist Church of Our Father, Detroit, has 
been appointed to the board of the Michi- 
gan Society for Mental Health. 


UNITARIAN AUTHOR: The University 
of Illinois Press published Educational 
Wastelands by Arthur E. Bestor, Jr. in Oc- 
tober. Bestor, who is a member of the uni- 
versity faculty, is a member of the advisory 
committee of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. He will be on sabbatical leave with 
a Guggenheim fellowship next year. 


HEADS U.S. DELEGATION: Rey. Donald 
Harrington of Community Church, New 
York City, was head of the American dele- 
gation to the Joint Congress of the World 
Association of Parliamentarians for World 
Government and the World Movement for 
World Federal Government of which he is 
treasurer. The conference was held in 
Christiansborg Castle, the Danish House of 
Parliament. 


“STIMULATING PREACHING”: When 
the church reporter of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal wrote an interpretation of 
the churches of the community recently, she 
commended the “stimulating preaching of 
the Rev. Robert Weston, First Unitarian 
Church.” For the most part she said, ser- 
mons seemed “timid and uninspiring.” 


-HENRY ELECTED: Rev. Richard Henry 


of the Tennessee Valley Unitarian Church 
has been elected general chairman of the 
Knoxville Roundtable of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. 


PRINCETON VALEDICTORIAN: Loeber 
Landau, of New Orleans’ Unitarian church, 
gave the valedictory at Princeton University 
last June and won the Princeton scholar- 
ship to the Harvard Law School. 


Richmond nominates 
4 Unitarians of the Month 


A number of Unitarians in Richmond, 
Virginia have been honored recently and 
their church nominates them as “Unitarians 
of the Month.” 

Irving D. Dawes, former AUA director, 
member of the Richmond Board of Stew- 


_ ards, and vice president and treasurer of the 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation, has 
just been elected a director of the Controllers 
Institute of America. 

Charles C. Justice, also on Richmond 
Board of Stewards, is the current president 
of the Virginia Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects. 

Dr. Seymour J. Kreshover, of Virginia 
Medical College, has just been awarded the 
designation of Fellow of American College 
of Dentists. (Only four Virginians were so 
honored. ) 

Clarence M. Bell has been elected to his 
second term as mayor of Warsaw, Va. 
(He comes about 50 miles each way to 
church. ) 


COMMANDS DESTROYER DIVISION: 
Commander George Hutchinson, U.S.N., re- 
cently became commodore of Destroyer Di- 
vision 152, according to his father, May- 
nard Hutchinson of West Newton, Mass. He 
served aboard the U.S.S. Lexington airplane 
carrier, saw action in the Mediterranean and 
South Pacific in anti-submarine duty during 
World War II. 


PUBLIC UNITARIAN: Roy Rowe of Bur- 
gaw, N. C., former state representative and 
state senator-who ran for lieutenant gover- 
nor of North Carolina, spoke on “The Uni- 
tarian in Public Life in the South” at a re- 
cent meeting of the Winston-Salem fellow- 
ship. 


FOR DEFENSE OF CIVIL LIBERTIES: 
Dr. A. Powell Davies, minister of All Souls’ 
Church, Washington, D.C., and Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt receive awards from the American 
Veterans’ Committee, Washington chapter, 
for their support of the Bill of Rights. Mak- 
ing the awards is Curtis Campaign, Jr. (left), 
AVC chairman. At the banquet, before 350 
persons, Dr. Davies urged that liberals aban- 
don a defensive position and move forward 
to liberate the world from “fear and famine.” 

—United Press Photo 
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PULPIT FACTS 


Walter Woodman has been called by the 
church in Brookfield, Mass. Previous to this, 
Mr. Woodman was serving a Universalist 
Church in Woodsville, New Hampshire. 


Howard F. Smith, Jr.. who has been the 
minister in Uxbridge, Mass., since 1946, has 
accepted a call to the Unitarian Church in 
Lynn, Mass., and will begin his pastorate 
there on January 1, 1954. 


Rev. Vincent B. Silliman of Hollis, New 
York, will go to Chicago on February 1, 
1954, to serve the Beverly Unitarian Fel- 
lowship. 


Rev. E. Burdette Backus of All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church, Indianapolis, Indiana, is 
retiring from the ministry effective Decem- 
ber 31, 1953. The church has called Rev. 
Jack Mendelsohn, Jr. of Rockford, Illinois, 
to be its minister beginning in January, 
1954. 


Chaplain (Lt.) Theodore Popp, who has 
been with the Army Chaplaincy in Korea, 
has returned to this country and will be 
separated from the Chaplaincy in December. 


Rhys Williams is minister of the Unitarian 
Church of Charleston, South Carolina, 
where he is beginning his first pastorate. He 
is a graduate of the Theological School at 
St. Lawrence. 


Leon Hopper, Jr., who is completing his 
studies at Harvard Divinity School, is a stu- 
dent minister in Petersham, Mass. 


N. W. Lovely has begun his duties as 
minister of the First Parish Church in Nor- 
well, Mass. 


Phillip Hewett, who received his degree 
from the Harvard Divinity School last June, 
is now assistant minister in the Church of 
the Messiah, Montreal, Canada, where An- 
gus DeM. Cameron is the minister. 


Rev. Henry H. Cheetham, recently of Eng- 
land, is now the settled minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Newport, R.I. He began 
his work there on May 1. 


Rey. Carl A. Seaward, who has been 
minister of Christ Church, Dorchester, Mass. 
since 1933, accepted a call to the Unitarian 
Church in Sanford, Maine, June 1. 


Rev. E. Palmer Clarke Will begin his 
duties in the Unitarian Church of Water- 
town, Mass., on September 1. He has been 
the minister of the Littleton Church since 
1949, going there as the student-minister. 


Rev. John B. Isom, who has been Assist- 
ant Minister in the Unitarian Church of 
Louisville, Ky. will take up his duties as 
minister of the Unitarian Church in Wich- 
ita, Kan. on September 1. 


Rev. J. Harold Hadley will become the 
minister of the Unitarian Church in Fram- 
ingham, Mass., July 1. 


The church at New Bedford, Mass. has 
called Rev. Richard H. Huff of Stoneham, 
Mass. to be their minister. He will begin 
his work there on July 1. He succeeds Rev. 
Robert J. Holden. 
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FROM OLD TO NEW: Rey. Alfred W. 
Hobart, looks at the windows in the oldest 
Unitarian church in the South—Charleston, 
S.C.—whose ministry he has recently left 
for the newest Unitarian pulpit in the South, 
the Unitarian fellowship of Birmingham, 
Ala., which was recently admitted into the 
American Unitarian Association as a church. 


NURSERY SCHOOL LEADER: Mrs. Rob- 
ert Guernsey, member of the Detroit Uni- 
tarian-Universalist church, has been re- 
elected chairman of the Michigan Council 
on Co-operative Nursery Schools and hon- 
ored as one of the founders of the project. 
She is a member of the Mayor’s Committee 
on Children and Youth. 


UP THE MUNICIPAL LADDER: Karl 
Baldwin, member of the San Mateo, Calif. 
Unitarian Fellowship, has left his position 
as San Mateo assistant city manager to 
accept a newly created post—the first city 
manager for Los Gatos, Calif. 


WINS GUGGENHEIM: A year’s research 
at Princeton University in England was 
made possible for Dr. James A. Gibson, 
member of the Ottawa Unitarian church, 
by the grant of a Guggenheim Fellowship. 
Dr. Gibson and his family have been in 
Oxford, England, since last spring. 


Installations 


September 27—L. Wendell Hughes—In- 
stalled in Dayton, Ohio. 

September 29—Christopher Moore—Or- 
dained and installed in St. Louis, Missouri. 

October 4—Carl A. Seaward—Installed in 
Sanford, Maine. 

October 25—Theodore deLuca—Installed in 
East Boston, Mass. 

November 8—Richard H. Huff—Installed in 
New Bedford, Mass. 

November 15—Richard G. Seechrist—In- 
stalled in Christ Church, Dorchester, 
Mass. 

November 22—Straughan L. Gettier—In- 
stalled in Princeton, New Jersey (new 
church). 


Israel professor 
visits A.U.A. 


Jews and Unitarians have many things in 
common, a visitor from Israel to the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association said recently. 

Prof. J. L. Talmon, author of the Beacon 
Press book, Rise of Totalitarian Democracy, 
and member of the faculty of the Hebrew 
University at Jerusalem, is visiting this coun- 
try under auspices of the State Department. 
He told guests at a tea at 25 Beacon Street 
that neither Jews nor Unitarians, as a 
minority group, “can survive in a totali- 
tarian society.” Both must allow freedom 
for nonconformity. Both also, he said, are 
similarly intense and may tend to be self- 
conscious in their acknowledged difference 
from other religious groups and the need 
they may feel to justify these differences. 
Dr. .Talmon advised a “sense of proportion 


--and good humor” for all members of minor- 


ity groups. 


Bo you know 


how to find: 


e the name and address of every Uni- 
tarian church and fellowship in the 
Western Hemisphere? 

e the names and biographical notes for 
each Unitarian minister? 

e the Unitarian Association by-laws, 
history, minutes of the A.U.A. annual 
meetings, resolutions passed? 

e information on all the affiliated Uni- 
tarian organizations? 

e statistics on church membership and 
1953 gains, on church schools, on 
local church budgets, on United Uni- 
tarian Appeal contributions, on min- 
isters’ salaries, on the growth of the 
Unitarian movement in 1953? 

You can find all of these facts, 
and more in the 247 page 


UNITARIAN YEARBOOK 
for 1953 


This year, for the second time, the 


-yearly almanac of the Unitarian 


denomination will be available for 
$1, about half the cost of produc- 
tion. 

Church leaders, members of boards of 
trustees, individual Unitarians who 
would like to have a copy, should fill 
out the coupon below and mail as 


soon as possible to UNITARIAN 


YEARBOOK, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Naima) sia. si «co yaks eye es ae ae 
Address ......... o oS eae qe 
I enclose $...... for es 7.47% copies 
at $1 each. Please bill me later 
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October board session of A.U.A. 
considers CLC progress, other issues 


“The regular meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion was held on October 7, 1953 at 25 
Beacon Street, with twenty-one members 
present. The Secretary reported that a com- 
munication had been sent to the ministers 
and churches telling of the adoption of the 
plan for Federal Union by the joint biennial 
sessions at Andover in August. The Presi- 
dent outlined the action being taken to 
implement this vote, namely, the meeting of 
the Incorporators to be held on October 8 
for the signing of the Certificate of Incorpo- 
ration of the Council of Liberal Churches 
(Universalist-Unitarian) Inc., at 16 Beacon 
Street, to be immediately followed by a brief 
service of worship at 25 Beacon Street. The 
new Council of Liberal Churches was sched- 
uled to hold its first meeting on October 15. 

In a series of votes the Board acted to 
ratify and implement the action taken at 
Andover, including an initial appropriation 
of $1,000 for the use of the Council of 
Liberal Churches. The President urged the 
importance of building up a spirit of mutual 
understanding and confidence between the 
two denominations and expressed the hope 
that all members of the Board would do 
everything possible to achieve the right 
basis for cooperation. 

The By-laws adopted in 1951 having pro- 
vided for the election of Honorary Life 
Members of the Association, the President 
placed in nomination the first such name 
to be suggested, Dr. Robert Cummins, re- 
tiring General Superintendent of The Uni- 
versalist Church of America. Under the By- 
laws such a nomination may be presented to 
one meeting of the Board and the election 
may take place at any subsequent meeting 
of the Board within one year. 

It was reported that in connection with the 
meetings of the American Bar Association in 
Boston during August, a special service of 
worship was held in King’s Chapel on Sun- 
day morning, and open house at 25 Beacon 
Street on an afternoon, both occasioning 
wide interest among visitors to Boston. 

The President made an extensive report 
with regard to the financial situation of 
Hackley School, and said there would be 
further consideration of the problem at the 
February meeting of the Board. 

A special committee brought in nomina- 
‘tions for an additional member of the Min- 
isterial Fellowship Committee, and Rev. 
Robert H. Schacht, Jr., of Providence, R.I., 
was elected. 

At the afternoon session the first item of 
business was the election of six persons to 
the Interim Commission on Federal Union, 
a body to consist of six Unitarians and six 
Universalists created by the joint sessions in 
Andover to study and to report in 1955 con- 
cerning further areas which might be incor- 
porated under the Council of Liberal 
Churches. The six Unitarians elected were 
Victor M. Knight, Toronto, Ont., Mrs. 
Frederick T. McGill, Short Hills, N.J., Dr. 
Tracy M. Pullman, Detroit, Mich., Rev. 
Frank B. Ricker, Berkeley, Calif., Rev. Irv- 
ing R. Murray, Pittsburgh, Pa., and Dr. 
Warren B. Walsh, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Reporting for the Division of Publica- 


tions, Mr. Kring, the chairman, said that 
both the Beacon Press and The Christian 
Register were in the black on operations 
thus far this year. He spoke of several manu- 
scripts which are under consideration by the 
Beacon Press. An 11% increase in circula- 
tion for the Register in the past year was 
reported. The Advisory Council was con- 
cerned that the item of $3,000 appropriated 
for pamphlets during the year was inade- 
quate. 

Reporting for the Division of Churches, 
Dr. Pullman recommended, and the Board 
voted approval of an invitation to the Rev. 
E. G. Lee, Editor of The Inquirer, London, 
to visit this country in 1954, a continuation 
of the exchange between British and Ameri- 
can ministers and officials. An invitation 
from the Brahmo Somaj for visitors to at- 
tend their annual festival in January, 1954, 
commemorating the 180th year of the birth 
of Raja Rommahan Roy, was discussed and 
it was hoped that if ministers or laymen 
expected to be in India at that time they 
would so notify the World Churches Com- 
mittee. Appreciation was expressed to the 
Secretary of the Association for representing 
the A.U.A. officially in Japan during this 
past summer. 

It was reported that the Department of the 
Ministry will have a conference at Senexet 
in February, 1954, for consideration of the 
appraising and preparation of men for the 
liberal ministry. Participating in this con- 
ference will be the Deans of Theological 
Schools and the heads of various commit- 
tees concerned with this very vital area. 

The Board voted to approve the appoint- 
ment of Rev. Richard Henry, of Knoxville, 
Tennessee, as Interim Regional Director for 
the Thomas Jefferson Conference. It was 
also voted to approve the appointment of a 
committee to determine the criteria affecting 
the status of new churches and fellowships, 
with instructions to report to the February 
Board meeting. 

For the Division of Education, Mrs. Paul 
H. Caskey spoke of the opportunities of- 
fered for cooperation under the new Council 
of Liberal Churches. It was reported that 
during the summer nine conferences and in- 
stitutes were held in various parts of the 
country with an attendance of approximately 
2,000 people. As chairman of a special com- 
mittee appointed jointly by the General 
Alliance and the Association to explore the 
possibilities of recruiting and training direc- 
tors of Religious Education, Mrs. Caskey 
presented a report containing recommenda- 
tions for action by the Boards of the AUA 
and the General Alliance. This report was 
accepted with appreciation. 

The Board discussed at length the proper 
handling of questions involving the stand- 
ing of ministers in the present disturbed 
state of public opinion in this country, and 
voted to request the Ministerial Fellowship 
Committee to consider what steps should be 
taken to safeguard the rights and clarify the 
responsibilities of our ministers, with the 
hope that a report may be made to the 
February meeting of the Board. 

Dr. and Mrs. Robert Cummins were guests 
at the Directors’ luncheon, following which 
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Hungarian Unitarians 


honor Emerson 


The 150th anniversary of the birth of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson was celebrated last 
September in Hungary, according to news 
received from J. Ferencz, Unitarian minis- 
ter in that country. Mr. Ferencz described 
the celebration as follows: 

“On the occasion of the 150th anniversary 
of the birth of Ralph Waldo Emerson, the 
Consistory of the Unitarian Church in Hun- 
gary and the Unitarian Congregation of 
Budapest jointly organized a festival of com- 
meration on September 6th, 1953, in the 
Unitarian Church of Budapest. 

“A short divine service was held by the 
Rey. John Bajor of Fiizesgyarmat. The meet- 
ing was opened by Prof. J. Ferencz, chair- 
man of the Unitarian Congregation of Buda- 
pest, who welcomed the guests, among them 
the following: Mr. P. Veress, Chief of 
Section, representing the State Office for 
Church Affairs; Prof. Dr. L. Ligeti, vice 
president of the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences, representing the Hungarian Acad- 
emy of Sciences; Prof. Dr. E. Nizsalovszky, 
representing the Hungarian Peace Council. 
The Protestant churches were represented 
under the leadership of the Lutheran Bish- 
op Dr. L. Vet6é, co-chairman of the Hun- 
garian Oecumenical Council. We mention 
the Rev. K. Griimwalsky, general secretary 
of the Lutheran Churches; Rev. John Bot- 
tyan, editor of the “Calvinist Church” and 
co-editor of the Hungarian Church Press; 
Rev. L. Szabo, chairman of the Hungarian 
National Baptist Church; Dr. A. Ungar, sec- 
retary of the Hungarian Free Church Coun- 
cil. The Central Committee of the Hungar- 
ian Israelite’ Church was represented by 
Dr. L. Heves, chairman. 

“The commemorating address was held 
by Dean and Deputy Bishop Dr. G. Csiki. 
He emphasized the greatness of Emerson 
as a poet, philosopher, theologian, and as a 
champion for progress and hunmanity. He 
called the attention of the audience also to 
friendship and mutual esteem which came 
to be between Emerson and the great na- 
tional hero of Hungary, Lajos Kossuth, who 
100 years ago visited the USA and in Con- 
cord was greeted by Emerson. During the 
meeting a hymn of Emerson was sung by 
Mrs. Gyallay and two Emerson poems were 
recited. (One of them translated for this 
special occasion). .. . The evening came to 
an end with the closing words of the Rev. 
I. Petho of Budapest.” 


Mr. Kring showed slides and told briefly of 

some of his experiences in Japan during the 
summer. 

WALTER DONALD KRING 

Secretary 


AID FOR EDUCATION: A 19-year old 
Japanese girl, Yasui Sakaoka, will spend 
four years at Reed College with the help of 
Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Sanford of Portland, 
Oregon. The Sanfords, members of the 
Portland church, are providing room and 
board and have set up a scholarship which 
will pay her tuition and fees. Mr. Sanford 
is a Reed College trustee. 
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Report from Cleveland 


Conference called by National Council 
vows support to U. N.. SUNFED 


Bishops. and laymen mingled at 
the fourth National Study Conference on 
the Church and World Order which met 
in Cleveland last October, and the con- 
clusions of their mutual endeavor were 
uncommonly prophetic. When represen- 
tatives from 35 million American Prot- 
estants gather, the lowest common de- 
nominator can be a slavish acquiescence 
to American foreign policy (as it was at 
the third National Study Conference in 
1949). In this year of the hydrogen 
bomb, however, the ecclesiastical at- 
mosphere was different. And the as- 
sembled churchmen were in a more pro- 
phetic mood. 

Called by the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, the 
conference brought together 400 dele- 
gates from 30 Protestant denominations 
and interdenominational groups. As has 
been the custom in the past, the Na- 
tional Council invited as delegate-ob- 
servers, both those denominations eli- 
gible for membership which have not yet 
joined, and those—such as the Unitarians 
—which are ineligible for membership 
and have not asked to join. Once a Uni- 
tarian gets used to the Christocentric 
verbiage—and there is not too much of 
this—he finds that these more orthodox 
Protestants have a common concern for 
world peace with justice. 

Some leading Protestant clergymen 
were present at Cleveland, including 
Methodist Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, 
as well as such outstanding laymen as 
lawyer Charles P. Taft (an Episcopalian) 
and U. N. mediator Frank P. Graham (a 
Presbyterian). There was not a single 
banquet during the three-day meeting, 
and there were few formal speeches. The 
delegates, for the most part, worked hard 
in plenary sessions and in four discus- 
sion sections: on the United Nations, 
foreign economic policy, underdeveloped 
areas, and collective security. 

The debates in the plenary sessions 
centered around two basic cleavages: 
that between the “practical” churchmen 
and the “idealists” and that between the 
“realists” and the pacifists. 

The first of these splits was evident in 
almost every sectional discussion. Some 
spokesmen felt that the role of the 
church is to represent public opinion and 
thereby maintain a close liaison with gov- 
ernment. Then, they said, church can 
have rapport with government and lev- 
erage on it. There were others who felt 
that the role of the church—if of no 
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other institution in modern society—is 
to be ahead of public opinion and of 
governmental policy, whether this means 
tension with government or not. Then, 
they said, church can have rapport with 
God, whether or not it has leverage with 
governments of men. 

A “realist” vs. pacifist battle developed 
over the problem of whether or not the 
Conference should endorse regional 
pacts: NATO and other military alli- 
ances. This ideological and theological 
struggle is nothing new at church con- 
ferences. What was new at Cleveland was 
that a third position appeared with some 
apparent strength: those non-pacifists, 
led by Dr. Justin R. Nixon of Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School, who cau- 
tioned churchmen against trying to jus- 
tify military pacts by fine theological 
phrases. He admitted that he approved 
NATO, but said that he did not want to 
see the church develop a theological ra- 
tionale to praise it. In the end, his middle- 
of-the-road position triumphed over the 
proposals of some’ young-bloods in the 
Niebuhr tradition who were ready to 
encompass NATO in the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

The magnificent Message of the Cleve- 
land Conference is much too long to re- 
produce here. Here, however, are a few 
high points: 

The churchmen at Cleveland began on 
an important note of humility: “The 
Christian faith does not provide us with 
clear-cut blue prints or easy answers for 
the tragic problems of the world’s dis- 
order . . . As Americans we need to re- 
sist the temptation to believe that a na- 
tion which gives substantial public al- 
legiance to Christian ideals is thereby 
assured of divine approval of its policies.” 

To accomplish the objectives of 
“Christian faith and international respon- 
sibility,’ the churchmen emphasized ne- 
gotiation, the support and strengthening 
of the U. N., disarmament, economic aid 
—and many other items. They demanded 
patient, continuous negotiation with Rus- 
sia: “We cannot accept another global 
war as inevitable or close the door to the 
possibility of a genuine relaxation of the 
present tensions. Indeed, every opportu- 
nity to develop even a temporary easing 
of tensions should be seized by the U. S. 
and we should give no grounds for accu- 
sations of intransigence or of closing the 
door to negotiations.” The plenary ses- 
sion adopted a carefully-worded resolu- 
tion suggesting that, in regard to our 


relations with the Republic of China, our 
government adopt a flexible policy and 
“resist pressure to decide now what its 
policy shall be at some future time.” 

The churchmen at Cleveland enthusi- 
astically supported the U. N. Negatively, 
they urged defeat of the Bricker Amend- 
ment, and, positively, they urged a 
strengthening of this world organization 
through its present machinery and 
through charter revision in 1955. 

The Conference also asked for univer- 
sal disarmament, with or without UN 
charter changes: “We now live in the age 
of the hydrogen bomb. This means that 
we must explore every possible means of 
ensuring collective security apart from 
the use of military power. We urge our 
government, therefore, to press for the 
largest practicable degree of disarma- 
ment through the U. N., as we seek the 
goal of universal, enforceable disarma- 
ment.” 

Finally, the churchmen advocated 
greater technical and economic assist- 
ance to economically underdeveloped 
countries through Point-Four type pro- 
grams and through the U. N. “The idea 
of technical assistance is one of the great 
ideas of our time. Americans should re- 
joice in the revolt [of peoples in under- 
developed countries] against immem- 
morial misery and stand ready to associ- 
ate themselves with this struggle for a 
better future.” 

In this connection, the plenary session’ 
went on record in support of further 
study of SUNFED. This is not a brand 
of prune or orange, but the Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic De- 
velopment. This is one of U. N.’s answers 
to the dreams of the late Senator Brian 
McMahon, Stringfellow Barr, and many 
others for a world development author- 
ity. This modest fund would come into 
operation when 30 nations contributed 
$250 million—which is insignificant com- 
pared to the economic needs of the un- 
derdeveloped world. (One estimate indi- 
cates that it would take an appropriation 
of $19 million annually to raise living 
standards in underdeveloped countries 
two per cent annually!) This small 
amount of money to initiate SUNFED 
could, however, finance non-self-liquidat- 
ing projects basic to economic develop- 
ment. 

SUNFED is, at this writing, languish- 
ing in a pigeon-hole at U. N. headquar- 
ters, largely because the American dele- 
gation takes the position that we cannot 
afford to contribute to SUNFED unless 
Soviet Russia yields on the disarma- 
ment impasse; then, with savings from 
armaments, we can contribute to SUN- 
FED. This position does, of course, play 
right into Russia’s hands, for it is making 
Russia call the tune on what America 
does or does not do to help others. The 
plenary session at Cleveland wisely 
passed a resolution affirming that U. S. 
financial assistance to the world should 


J in no way be made contingent on dis- 
armament—as urgently as disarmament 
is essential to survival. 

Copies of the Cleveland conclusions 
are available in a 48-page booklet, “The 
~ Christian Faith and International Re- 
sponsibility.” (Send 30¢ to the National 
Council of Churches, 120 East 23rd 
Street, New York 10, New York.) Here 
is a document that merits the closest 
study by concerned Americans of all 
faiths. Here is one group of churchmen 
who refuse to assert that atomic war is 
inevitable. They refuse to succumb to 
the popular notion that Soviet Russia is 
the only evil. Here is the church militant 
trying to prevent atomic war. Here is the 
church militant, yet humble, for the 
churchmen at Cleveland also warned: 
“We must especially avoid the assump- 
tion that a solution (to the problems of 
war and injustice) lies in making the 
rest of the world over as nearly as pos- 

sible into the pattern of the U. S.” 
HOMER A. JACK 


Dont Sell — 


(Continued from page 12) 

his cohorts have vilified thousands of 
Protestant clergymen, he makes the 
American people, who were once the 
chief protagonists of religious freedom, 
look like a lot of frightened sheep. If we 
now permit him to undermine the faith of 
the American people in their religious 
leaders, he will have performed a service 
to the communists which they, them- 
selves, have tried in vain to achieve in 
our country. 


No. 1 problem child 


What are we going to do about the 
Nation’s Number One problem child, Joe 
McCarthy? It is not enough to prove that 
McCarthy is an unsavory demagogue who 
undermines our society by sowing among 
our people seeds of fear, mutual distrust 
and a revolutionary upheaval in our edu- 
cational and religious institutions. We 
must bring home to the Republican Party 
—and I write as a lifelong Republican— 
that McCarthy is a handicap it can no 
longer afford. 

It is reported that Velde wants to be 
the Republican candidate from Illinois 
for the Senate in 1954. His career on the 
basis of his record should be terminated 
at the next congressional election. 

But McCarthy has more than four, 
years in office. There are still some Re- 
publicans who think that McCarthy will 
be an asset to the party in the 1954 elec- 
tions. They should remember that he has 
alienated most educators, most Federal 
civil servants and has now made many 
enemies amongst Protestants, Jews and 
Catholics. The largest religious groups 
n this country are the Protestant denom- 
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inations. And if Velde, McCarthy and 
their congressional allies think they can 
continue to insult American Protestants 
and get away with it, they have a rude 
awakening ahead of them. 


Time marches on 


There was a time when denominational 
divisions gravely weakened the Protestant 
forces of this country and the census 
reports still list 256 different Protestant 
groups. But time marches on. Today, 
thirty of the leading Protestant and Or- 
thodox Church bodies in the United 
States, with 35 million communicants, are 
banded together in the National Council 
of Churches. These great church bodies 
are united in a single brotherhood to 
carry on in harmony the spiritual mis- 
sion of their churches and to resist just 
such unworthy attacks as the McCarthy- 
Velde axis has staged. 

The Democrats on McCarthy’s com- 
mittee knew the political facts of life 
when they dissociated themselves com- 
pletely and declined to attend any of 
the committee meetings after McCarthy 
tried to hang on to the thoroughly irre- 
sponsible J. B. Matthews. 


Forestall national tragedy 


We Americans do not wish to see any 
of our‘churches in politics. But when 


Politician McCarthy attempts to tell the’ 


Protestants of America who is and who 
is not “a loyal member of the Protestant 
faith” and by inference who is a loyal 
Catholic or Jew, and when Politician 
Velde, while denying any intention to in- 
vestigate the clergy, does in fact start an 


investigation and continues to release 
generalized attacks through the uncor- 
roborated testimony of ex-communists, 
it is high time that the leadership of the 
Republican Party, aware of its slight ma- 
jority in Congress, forestall a party disas- 
ter and a national tragedy. It is not the 
duty of President Eisenhower to curb 
McCarthy ‘and Velde. It is the duty of 
Congress to control congressional inves- 
tigations, conducted in total disregard of 
established American principles of justice 
and fair play. The Republican members 
of Congress can readily dissociate them- 
selves from McCarthy’s rampages by re- 
fusing to make appropriations for his 
committee in the next congressional ses- 
sion. 

Roger Williams, the first American to 
insist on the separation of church and 
state, said: “Having bought truth dear, 
we must not sell it cheap.” Like Roger 
Williams we must resist the authori- 
tarian politicians who seek to destroy 
freedom of religion, and all those who 
would force the conscience to things it 
cannot abide. 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9 
California 


A unique program of training 
for liberal church leadership 
Based upon a recent survey of the work and 
needs of the Unitarian ministry. Coordinated 
academic and in-service training emphasizes 
counselling, educational and community leader- 

ship. 
For information and catalogue 
write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 


A New and Unique Book by 


VICTOR E. HARLOW, author of “Jesus the Man” and 


“Jesus’ Jerusalem Expedition” 


THE LIFE OF HEROD ANTIPAS, TETRARCH OF GALILEE 


If you have looked upon Herod Antipas as a mere 
incident in the life of Jesus, you will be surprised 
and intrigued by this strictly historical study which 
shows him to be the controlling factor in Jesus’ 
career. The treatment stays close to all available 
authorities, is scholarly and restrained, yet is as 
moving as fiction. Whether or not you agree with 
the conclusion of this study, it is a safe guess that 
your conception of Jesus will never be exactly the 
same after you have read this book. 
Price . . .. $3.50 
ees , a 


Write for FREE illustrated summary of contents. 


MODERN PUBLISHERS, Inc., 532-536 N.W. 2nd, Okla. City, Okla. 
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Are You Wondering 


what to give your minister 
for Christmas « 


Why not make him a member 
of the 


MINISTER’S BOOK CACHE? 


Under this plan: 


@® you send a check for $25 or 
$50 to the Beacon Press. 


@ we send you a Gift Certificate 
to present to your minister. 


@ we open a Minister’s Book 
Cache in the name of your 
minister. 


@® your minister can draw on 
this Cache during the succeed- 
ing year, ordering books as 
he chooses. He ean order, 
through us, books of any pub- 
lisher. 


- Perhaps several members of your 
church would like to join in giy- 
ing a Book Cache. 


THE BEACON PRESS 


~25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


(—$25) 
I wish to present a (—$50) Minister’s 
Book Cache to the minister named be- 
low. I understand he may use this dur- 
ing the coming year to buy, through 
you, books of the Beacon Press and 


| other publishers. I enclose my check 


[ ] money order [ ]. Please send a 
Gift Certificate for me to present to him. 


Diymaniaeve ©.) |: .).aehcc areal: oe eee em 
My ad@resa-...).. | Fea et se Ba 


Behr: LOHR) oe state’. ok te 


City . 


Please establish a Minister’s Book Cache 
for the amount checked above to the 
credit of: 


Minigteris name fou. - ack 0.05 
Minister’s address .................. 
CTS ene ane 


“saws LONG, Gp SERB ia 
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NEW AUTHOR: Prof. Ian McGreal, mem-_ MUR 
ber of the Dallas Unitarian Church, and Ir 


BY phy, Unitari an and chairman of the phi- 
faculty member at Southern Methodist Uni- losophy department at Cornell, will move to 
versity, has published a new book, The Art 


Seattle this fall as chairman of the depart- 
Of Making Choices. ment at the University of Washington. 


SEE, 
UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY - 


Organized in 1886 Incorporated in 1894 


Officers 

1953-1954 
Honorary President—Livingston Stebbins, Cambridge, Mass. 
President—Rey. Roy B. Wintersteen, Roxbury, Mass. ’ 
Vice-President—Prof. Richard D. Pierce, Boston 
Secretary—Rev. William H. Gysan, Th.D., Beverly, Mass. 
Treasurer—Rey. Harold G. Arnold, W. Roxbury, Mas:. 


Honorary Vice-Presidents Directors 
Dr. Earl M. Wilbur, Berkeley, Cal. Miss Frances G. Curtis, Boston, 
Dr. William G. Eliot, Jr., Portland, ‘Mass. ; 
Ore. Dr. Margaret M. Poole, Dighton, 
R. C. Knox, Decatur, Ga. Mass. 


Delcevare King, Quincy, Mass. 
Judge Thurlow T. Taft, Santa 
Monica, Cal. 


Mrs. Eliot C. French, Canton, Mass. 
Dwight Strong, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. George Mark, Westmoreland, 


Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, Dublin, NH 
N. H. Rey. Carl A. Seaward, Sanford, Me. 
Rev. Walter R. Jones, Floral Park, Miss Marjorie Hueston, Roxbury, — Fs 
Ty) PANS he Mass. . 


Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, D.D., Frank Schulman, Cambridge, Mass. « 


Boston, Mass. Mrs. Gerhard Dietrichson, Jamaica: — 
Prof. Reginald Manwell, Syracuse, Plain, Mass. he. 
Nuys ar. © 
MEMBERSHIP “ 


ae 
Membership dues: $1 per year (regular); $5 (supporting); $10 or more (sustain- ~ 
ing.) Mail dues to the treasurer, Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmonsdale Rd., We 
Roxbury, Mass. ye we 
AIMS “ar 


To teach the truth about beverage alcohol; to earry on education for temparsncadll 
to encourage the study of the drink problem; to bring the message of nth peop 
in every department of living to as many individual young people and youth groups - 
as possible; to encourage the giving of more and better temperance instruction In *q 
the public schools; to appeal to ministers to give the liquor problem their serious | « 
consideration and to urge church members to give it most careful thought; to stress” © 
the importance of liquor law observance and the need of working for liquor law | 
enforcement and improvement; to encourage total abstinence from alcoholic bever- an 
ages as the safest and wisest rule for each individual personally and for the welfare * 
of society; to cooperate with other agencies dealing with the treatment of alcoholics; y 
to encourage the temperance forces in anti-aleohol campaigns and to work for the 
elimination of liquor advertising; to increase the membership of the Society as well _ 
as contributions and bequests for its work; to cooperate with other societies having ‘ih 
a program similar to our own. . A 


BEQUESTS 4 
Friends are invited to remember the Unitarian Temperance Society in their wills. © ; 
Money bequeathed may be designated as a memorial fund, only the income of which » 


may be used for temperance work. The following bequest form is suggested: I devise 
and bequeath to the Unitarian Temperance Society, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., |. 
a 


the sum of $ : Re 
FREE LITERATURE ee tae 

The following free literature will be sent upon request. Address: Rev. — 

William H. Gysan, Th.D., Secretary, Unitarian Temperance Society, 25 
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Beacon St., Bo 8, Mass. jae acd 
The Cocktail Hour..... €ha ning on Intemperance..... 7 
Questions that Challenge..... Prégram of the Unitarian Tem- ; 
A Liberal Looks at Alcohol..... perance Society..... vee \ 
Moderation or Abstinence?..... ‘Bibliography of the Alcohol = 
Unitarians and Temperance..... Problem..... 


ve ene 
THE MEANING OF TEMPERANCE DB icsaghtid., 
We use the term “temperance” in the traditional sense defined by Socrate: 
tion in the use of things beneficial and abstinence from the use of thi 


“The art of fine living becomes coarsened and cheapened when its wu 
ordeals alike need the habitual and constant use of the drug, alcohol.” 
—Dr. Abraham Myerson 
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